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PREFACE 


The United Nations General Assembly proclaimed 1994 as the International Year of the Family (TYF). 
In Australia there is a strong commitment that 1YF should be a catalyst to greater support and 
quality of life for all families. The Australian Bureau of Statistics (ABS) is supporting the goals of 
IYF by providing data on families to inform discussion on the key priority issues identified by the 
National Council for PYF. 


This report explore the relationship between paid employment and family responsibilities. This is 
particularly important in the light of changes taking place in Australian society which affect 
traditional family roles and the work environment, The National Council for IYF has identified two 
key priority issues in support of work and family objectives. These are: 


To promote policies which recognise and support the choices which families are making in 
combining paid work and family care; and 


To promote gender equality and explore ways in which men and women can share more equally 
in the various responsibilities and pleasures of family life. 


Workers with family responsibilities are not only a focus of attention of the International Year of the 
Family. The International Labour Organisation (ILO) Convention 156 (1981) was ratified by the 
Australian Government in 1990. Ratifying the convention makes it an aim of national policy to: 


..enable persons with family responsibilities who are engaged or wish to engage in employment 
to exercise their right to do so without being subject to discrimination and, to the extent possible, 
without conflict between their employment and family responsibilities. 


This report is the third in the Focus on Families series of publications which provides statistical 
information on characteristics of families and family members, and factors over the last 10 to 20 
years which have influenced the fabric of family life. 


Other publications in the series cover the following topics: 
+ demographics and family formation; 
» education and employment; 
- caring in families (with particular reference to alder people and those with disabilities), 
- family life; 
+ income and housing. 


Publications in the series draw on data from a number of sources, including the 1992 Survey of 
Families in Australia (Family Survey), the 1993 Labour Force Surveys, the 1993 Survey of Disability, 
Ageing and Carers, the 1992 Time Use Survey and the 1993 Child Care Survey. In addition to 
publications, data can be accessed through the special tabulation service, the statistical consultancy 
service, and data in electronic format. Details of published and unpublished data services are 
outlined in Appendix A. 


RICHARD MADDEN 
Acting Australian Statistician 


Australian Bureau of Statistics 
Canberra ACT 
December 1994 
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Focus on Families 
Work and Family Responsibilities 


Main Features 


Roles within the family 


In 1992, 1.1 million mothers with children 
aged 0 to 24 were not in the labour force, 
compared with 170,000 fathers (Table 7), 


2.9 million children aged 24 and under lived 
in a family with both parents or a jone 
parent employed (Figure 3). 


Employed mothers of 0 to 14 year-old 
children spent an average of 43 hours a 
week on household activities while other 
employed women spent half that amount 
(21 hours) {Table 2). 


Employed partnered mothers of children 
aged 1 and under averaged 58 hours a week 
on household work, almost three times the 
amount of time spent by partnered fathers 
with children of the same age (21 hours) 
(Table 3}. 


In 1992, employed fathers of children aged 
11 and under spent a greater number of 
hours in paid work than other employed 
men, across all age groups (Figure 3). 


The labour force participation rate of 
principal carers aged 15 to 64 was 60%, 
compared with a rate of 78% for all people 
of these ages (Table 5). 


Female partners and parents accounted for 
95 per cent of those people who experienced 
a barrier to labour force participation 
because of family responsibilities (Table 6). 


One-fifth of principal carers of people with 
disabilities who were not in the labour force 
said they would like to work if they were 
not in the caring role (Figure 7), 


Nine in ten principal carers who were not in 
the labour force but wanted a jab, reported 
that they thought they would have difficulty 
getting work if they were no longer in the 
caring role (Figure 8). 


One-third of all principal carers who were 
not in the labour force but were in paid 
work prior to entering their caring role, had 
left work in order to care (Table 7). 


Aspects of work experience 


Mothers were almost 9 times more likely 
than fathers to give a family reason for 
working part-time (34% compared with 4% 
respectively) (Table 8). 


Higher proportions of mothers worked 
part-time (57%) or on a casual basis (357%) 
than fathers (5% and 11%) (Table 9). 


In February 1993, 200,400 job-holders had 
taken a break away from work for six 
months or longer since they began working 
for their current employer. Half of these 
were employed in the community service 
industry (Table 9). 


Similar proportions of people living ina 
family (17%) or non-family (20%) 
arrangement had taken a short absence from 
their job in a two-week period (Table 10). 





Managing work and family 
responsibilities 


In 1992, 29 per cent of employed parents 
with children aged 0 to 11 reported they 
found it difficult to manage working and 
caring tor their children, with a greater 
proportion of mothers reporting difficulty 
(37%) than fathers (24%) (Table 12). 


Lone parents with children aged 11 and 
under were more likely to report difficulty 
in managing their work and family 
responsibilities (44%) than those in couple 
families (287) (Table 12). 


Thirty-seven per cent of employed parents 
who needed child care, or more child care 
than they received, found it difficult to 
balance their work and family 
commitments, compared with 25 per cent of 
those who stated their child care needs were 
met (Table 12). 


Almost half (46%) of mothers in professional 
and para-professional occupations reported 
difficulty managing work and child care 
responsibilities, compared with one-quarter 
of fathers in these occupations (Figure 70). 


Thirty-one per cent of parents in couple 
families with two working parents stated 
difficulty managing work and child care 
responsibilities, compared with 22 per cent 
in families with one working parent (Table 
13). 


Of full-time employed mothers, almost half 
reported difficulty managing work and 
caring for their children, compared with 32 
per cent of part-time mothers and 24 per 
cent of full-time employed fathers (Table 
14). 


Over half (56%) of couple families with both 
parents employed full-time had at least one 
parent who reported difficulty. This 
compared with 45 per cent of couple 
families where one parent worked full-time 
and the other part-time, and 35 per cent of 
couple families in which both parents 
worked part-time (Table 15). 


Of all employed providers of personal 
care/home help because of a person's age, 
disability or long-term illness, 27 per cent 
reported difficulty managing work and 
providing such care (Table 16), 


In 1993, a majority of the 219,000 employed 
principal carers of people with disabilities 
(84%) continued to work their usual hours 
after taking on the caring role (Table 18), 


Family and workplace interaction 


On an average day in 1992, 9% of employed 
people brought work home. The average 
time they spent was 73 minutes (Tables 19 
and 20). 


Thirteen per cent of employed partnered 
fathers and 9 per cent of employed 
partnered mothers with children aged 0 to 
14 years, brought work home on an average 


day (Table 19), 


Between 1989 and 1992, the number of 
people who worked from home in their 
main job, excluding farmers and farm 
workers, increased by 18 per cent, This 
increase was six times the incfease in the 
total number of employed persons over this 
period (3%) (Page 27). 


In 1992, over half a million people reported 
that their paid work was done mostly at 
home, accounting for 8 per cent of all 
employed people (Table 27). 


Partnered mothers of 0 to 14 year-old 
children who worked from home spent 51 
hours per week on household activities and 
13 hours per week on labour force activities, 
All employed partnered mothers spent 44 
and 23 hours per week respectively (Table 
27}. 


Most mothers of 0 to 14 year-old children 
who work from home do so for family 
reasons (53%), Most fathers whe work from 
home do so for work reasons (72%) (Table 
22}. 


In 1992, 54 per cent of employed women 
with family caring responsibilities either 
worked from home or lived within fifteen 
minutes of work, compared with 40 per cent 
of such men (Figure 11). 


Workplace options 


In 1993, 36% of mothers in couple families 
with both parents employed, wha had a sick 
child, took time aff work to care for that 
child, compared with 16% of fathers in such 
families (Table 23). 


In couple families with both parents 
employed, 34 per cent of mothers who took 
leave to care for a sick child, took unpaid 
leave, compared with 19 per cent of fathers 
(Tatile 23). 


In 62% of one parent families and 48% of 
couple families in which a child was sick, 
arrangements other than time off work were 
used to care for the child (Table 25), 


Care by a relative other than a sibling was 
the most common arrangement, other than 
time off work, used by families to care for a 
sick child (54%). This arrangement was 
more likely to be used by lone parents (64%) 
than those in couple families (52%) ( (Table 
25). 


Of the children who were sick and absent 
from school or formal care for whom a 
mother reported care arrangements, 42 per 
cent had mothers who would have 
preferred an arrangement other than the one 
that was used (Table 26}. 


For 77 per cent of the children who were not 
in the most preferred care arrangement, 
their mothers would have liked an 
arrangement which included paid family 
leave (Table 26). 


In 68 per cent of families with employed 
mothers of children aged 11 and under, 
mothers used a flexible work arrangement 
to care for children. In families with 
employed fathers, a quarter (24%) of fathers 
used such an arrangement (Table 27). 


Around a fifth of employed principal carers 
of people with a disability, often needed 
time off work because of their caring role 


(Table 28). 


[In 1993, 6 per cent of the 1.2 million families 
with children aged 11 and under with at 
least one parent who was a wage or salary 
earner, were offered assistance with child 
care by their employer (Table 29). 


Figure 1. Persons aged 15 years and over: labour force participation and unemployment rates, 
1973 to 1993 
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Figure 2. Persons aged 15 years and over: proportion working full-time and part-time, 1973 to 1993 
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Focus on Families: Work and Family Responsibilities 


This publication examines issues affecting people 
who combine their role as family carers with their 
paid and unpaid work responsibilities, including 
parents and people caring for those who are older, 
are sick or have disabilities. The report explores 
the difficulties faced by workers with family 
responsibilities, and looks at which types of 
assistance are currently available to help them 
cope with such responsibilities. It also examines 
how particular caring roles can have an impact on 
family members, especially in relation to their 
involvement in the paid workforce. 


The International Labour Organisation (ILO) 
adopted Convention 156 in 1981, recognising a 
right for those who are employed, and those who 
wish to engage in employment, to participate in 
the workforce without discrimination and with 
minimal conflict between their work and family 
responsibilities (1981a and 1981b). The convention 
was ratified by Australia in 1990. Governments, 
unions, employers, other organisations and 
families have been active participants in the 
changes which are occurring. Terms and 
conditions of employment and rates of pay have 
been affected by changes in legislation. There have 
also been changes in community attitudes about 
people's roles at home and at work. These have 
been accompanied by a slowly growing 
recognition by employers that a flexible working 
environment may contribute to economic 
efficiency and productivity (Work and Family 
Unit, 1992a and 1992b), 


While women are perhaps the most obvious 
stakeholders in the work and family arena, society 
as a whole is influenced by, and can benefit from, 
the structuring of work and family priorities. 
Research has emphasised the growing number of 
full-time male carers, and changes in men's roles 
and experiences (Russell, 1983), It is also 
acknowledged that labour force participation of 
one or two parents can increase the level of 
economic well-being in families and enhance the 
standard of living of children. To this end, 
governments and employers have recognised the 
importance of affordable and quality child care in 
helping parents make decisions about their work 
and family life (Commonwealth Department of 
Human Services and Health, 1994). 


The National Council tor the International Year of 
the Family has described the policies and practices 
used to assist people to balance their 
responsibilities in paid and unpaid work as 


‘promoting choice’ (1994, p. 45). One of the main 
issues concerning whether choice is available to 
families can be seen in the differences between 
couple and one parent families. In couple families, 
partners are able to exercise a variety of options in 
balancing paid employment with their family 
requirements, although there are considerable 
differences in the options mast commonly taken 
up by male and female partners. Lone parents 
may have less capacity to enter the labour force, 
because of the absence of a partner who is sharing 
child care and other responsibilities (see Focus on 


Families: Education and Entployment, 4421.0). 


The family is a key provider of informal care. The 
extent to which family members have 
responsibility for caring, impacts on their ability to 
participate in the labour force and other aspects of 
social and economic life. The demands placed on 
parents of younger children, and on carers of older 
family members or those with disabilities, are 
usuaily more wide-ranging and constant than on 
those in other family situations. More general 
caring issues are explored in Focus on Families: 
Caring in Families (4423.0). 


Changes in work and family 
life 


Australian society has undergone much change in 
the last two decades, Change has occurred in 
economic conditions, in the composition of the 
population and of families, and in expectations 
about the roles adopted by men and women in the 
home and the workplace. 


One major change is the increased participation of 
women in the paid workforce, which has required 
adjustment in the way that families and 
workplaces interact. In 1973, the labour force 
participation rate of women was 42 per cent. By 
1983, it had increased to 45 per cent and in 1993, it 
was 52 per cent, Most of this increase reflects the 
move of married women, particularly those with 
children, into the labour force, Over the same 
periods, the labour force participation rate of men 
declined from 82 per cent, to 77 per cent, and then 
to 74 per cent. These declines are a consequence of 
trends towards early retirement and increased 
education participation. As such they will have 
had minimal impact on families with children. 


Increasing unemployment for both men and 
women has been a feature of the changing 
composifion of the labour force. The 
unemployment rate among men increased from 2 
per cent in 1973 to 12 per cent in 1993, The rate 
among women increased from 4 per cent in 1973 to 
10 per cent in 1993, 





The proportion of employed women 
who work part-time has increased 
from 28 per cent n 1973 to 42 per 
cent in 1993. 






While greater proportions of women are 
participating in the labour force than in the past, 
women have maintained the role of major carers 
within the family. This factor, together with 
developments in the structure of the service 
industry and other industries (see Australian Social 
Trends. 4102.0}, is consistent with trends, for both 
men and women, towards part-time work. 
Consequently, in 1973, 28 per cent of employed 
women worked part-time, compared with 36 per 
cent in 1983 and 42 per cent in 1993. The 
proportion of men working part-time also 
increased, from 4 per cent in 1973 to 10 per cent in 
1993. 


A number of demographic and social trends are 
associated with these labour force changes. The 
ages at which men and women first marry are 
rising, and the fertility: rate is oe (see Focus Focus 
F :D ily Fo 
4420.0). Those who decide to fous partners and 
parents are more likely to do so after establishing 
themselves in a job or career, As well as this, 
women are able to take breaks from the labour 
force when children are young, rather than retire 
from it (VandenHeuvel, 1993). 


The greater likelihood of both parents or a lone 
parent to be working has increased the need for 
the provision of child care. In June 1993, 51 per 
cent of the 2.6 million children aged 11 years and 
under with at least one parent employed used 
some form of child care arrangement. Although 
most children continue to be cared for informally, 
a growing proportion of parents are relying on 
formal care arrangements. In June 1987, 393,500 
children (16%) used formal care, whereas in 1993 


the number was 520,100 20%) (see Child Care 
Australia, 4402.0). 





Family responsibilities are not restricted to the 
care of children, but also include the care of other 
family members. The growing proportion of 
people in the Austrahan population aged 65 and 
over means that the care of older people may 
become more frequent for family members in the 
future than at present. It is also clear, however, 
that the changing demographic and labour force 
characteristics of the population will influence the 
direction of support flows for both older and 
younger family members. A minority of older 
people require ongoing care, while many provide 
members of their family with financial and 
accommodation assistance, as well as child care 


(see Australia’s Families, Selected Findings, 4478.0). 


Roles within the family 


The decisions made by men and women about 
family priorities, and the responsibilities they 
assume, are based on a variety of attitudes and 
traditional! family roles, which may not readily 
change over time. Family members are taking on 
responsibilities within a society that places 
increasing emphasis on the link between paid 
work and family weil-being. The roles that men 
and women adopt in terms of paid and unpaid 
work may also vary by age and life stage. 

In couple famihes with children, there are 
considerable differences in the options that male 
and female partners take up in order to balance 
paid work with their family requirements. In 
1992, 52 per cent had both parents employed, 32 
per cent had the male parent only employed, 4 per 
cent had the female parent only employed, and 13 
per cent had neither parent employed (see Focus on 


Fanuttes: Education and Employment, 4421.0). 


For lone parents, opportunities to enter the labour 
force or to participate in family life are often 
constrained by child care responsibilities and lack 
of relevant employment experience, particularly 
when their children are young. In 1992, 46 per 
cent of lone parents aged 15 to 64 were employed, 
while 43 per cent were not in the labour force. The 
unemployment rate for lone parents of these ages 
was 20 per cent, compared with 8 per cent for 
parents and partners in couple families (see Focus 


on Families: Education and Employment, 4421.0). 





Parents and the labour force 


Despite the increasing participation of women in 
the labour force, mothers are still considerab! y 
more likely than fathers not to be in the labour 
force. While many mothers return to the labour 
force as their children grow older, their 
participation remains lower than that for fathers, 
regardless of the age of the youngest child living at 
home. At the time when mothers are most likely 
to be outside the labour force caring for young 
children, the labour force participation rate for 
fathers is at its highest. 


In 1992, 61 per cent of mothers who had children 
aged 24 and under living with them, were in the 
labour force, compared with 93 per cent of fathers 
with children in the same age group. In total, 1.1 
million mothers with children in this age group 
were notin the labour force, compared with 
170,000 fathers. 


In 1992, 46% of mothers with 
children aged 0 to 4 were in the 


labour force compared with 96% of 
fathers. 





For mothers, labour force participation is lowest 
among those with very young children, Forty-six 


per cent of those whose youngest child was aged 4 
and under were in the labour force. Labour force 
participation increased to 73 per cent for those 
whose youngest child was aged 15 to 19, then 
decreased for those with 20 to 24 year-olds, in part 
reflecting the impact of retirement on this older 
group. Labour force participation remained 
relatively high for fathers regardless of the age of 
their children, with participation at its highest 
level for fathers with 0 to 4 year-olds (96%), 
dropping to 82 per cent for fathers whose 
youngest child living at home was aged 20 to 24. 


In 1992, almost 450,000 parents 
with children aged 24 and under 


were not in the labour force, but 
wanted a job. 





It is not only important to determine the 
characteristics of parents in the labour force, but 
also those who, although not actively seeking 
work, would nevertheless like a paid job. In 1992, 
there were almost 450,000 parents who were not in 
the labour force but wanted a job and had children 
aged 24. This was slightly over a third of parents 
who were not in the labour force, with little 
difference between men and women (35% and 36% 
respectively). Generally, the proportion of 


_— 


Table 1. Parents with children aged 0 to 24 years: age of youngest child in household by labour force 
status, 1992 


In the labour force 


Sex af parent by age of Unemployment 
of youngest child Employed rate 


_%, 
Fathers 

0-4 

5-9 

10-14 

15-19 

20-24 
Total fathers 


Mathers 
0-4 
5-9 
10)-[4 
15-19 
20-24 
Tatal mothers 


Total parents with 
children aged 0-24 


Source: Family Survey 





Not in the kabour force 


Labour force 
participation rate Wants a job Total 


- % ~ - ‘000 - 


35.9 
21.6 
30.6 
39.7 
38.3 
166.1 


301.3 
171.3 
146.1 
124.0 
87.2 
1,080.4 


1,246.5 


mothers and fathers who were not in the labour 
force but wanted a job, decreased as the age of 
their youngest child increased. However, 
one-third of mothers of 0 to 4 years-olds wanted a 
job, which was considerably lower than for 
mothers of 5 to 9 year-olds (47%) and 10 to 14 
year-olds (45%). 


For those parents who leave the labour force for a 
period of time to care for children, re-entering the 
labour force may not mean gaining paid 
employment. Younger parents who have little or 
no previous employment experience may also 
have difficulty entering or re-entering the labour 
force. In 1992, 2.2 million fathers and 1.5 million 
mothers with children aged 24 and under were 
employed. Overali, the unemployment rate was 8 
per cent among fathers and 11 per cent among 
mothers. For parents of both sexes, 
unemployment was highest when their youngest 
child was aged 0 to 4, although this was more 
pronounced for mothers than fathers (15% 
compared with 10%). Rates were consistently 
higher for mothers than for fathers, except for 
those whose youngest child was aged 15 to 19 (7% 
and 8% respectively). 


In 1992, 2.9 million children aged 0 
to 24 lived in a family with both 


parents or lone parent employed. 





The employment circumstances of parents have an 
impact on children, as families seek to balance the 
competing demands of child care and paid 
employment. In 1992, 2.9 million children aged 24 
and under had both parents or a lone parent 
employed (52%), 1.7 million children had one of 
two parents employed (31%), and 956,000 children 
had neither parent (or a lone parent) employed 
(17%), Older children were more likely to live 
with employed parents. The propcrtion of 
children with both parents or a lone parent 
employed rose from 29 per cent for those under 1 
year of age, to around 60 per cent for those 14 and 
over. The proportion of children with one of two 
parents employed dropped from 51 per cent for 
those under 1, to around 25 per cent for those aged 
14 and over, A fifth of children aged under 1 had 
neither parent employed, and tor other age groups 
this figure remained relatively constant. 


Up to the age of eight years, children were more 
likely to have one or no parent in paid 
employment than they were to have both parents 


or alone parent employed. After this age, 
between 50 and 60) per cent of children had both 
parents or a lone parent in paid employment. The 
exception to this were 24 year-old children, where 
40 per cent had both parents or a lone parent 
employed. This is consistent with more parents of 
children of this age having retired. 


Figure 3. Children aged 0 to 24 years: labour 
force status of parents, 1992 


Ali parents 
employed{a) 


fine parent 
employed 





~~ Neo parents 
10 
employed 


a | 
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(a) Includes employed fone parents. 


Source: Family Survey 


Household and labour force 
activities 


If entployed, mothers of children 
aged 0 to 14 averaged 43 hours a 
week on unpaid household work, 


compared with 21 hours for those 
without children in this age group. 





One of the factors that parents must take into 
account, relates to the number of hours they 
devote te paid labour force activities as opposed to 
unpaid househeld work. Labour force activities 
include paid employment and travel to work. 
Unpaid household work, which is considered to be 
outside the boundary of economic activity, 
includes tood preparation, washing, ironing, 
cleaning and tidying, as well as shopping and 
child care. In terms of the hours people spend in 
these types of activities, there is a general trade-off 
between paid and unpaid work, and a fair degree 
of segregation of household activities between 
men and women who are in paid work, 
particularly among those with younger children, 


Employed mothers with young children spend 
more time on household work than other 
employed people. In 1992, employed mothers of 0 





to 14 year-old children spent an average of 43 than the 13 hours spent by other full-time 


hours a week on household activities while other employed men, Among fathers in part -time work 
employed women spent half that amount (21 with 0 to 14 year-old children, the average amount 
hours). Full-time employed mothers of children of time spent on househoid activities per week was 
aged 0 to 14 averaged 36 hours a week on 23 hours, compared with 13 hours by other 
household activities, compared with 20 hours for part-time employed men, 


other full-time employed women. Part-time 
employed mothers of children of these ages 
averaged 47 hours a week on household activities, 
compared with 24 hours for other part-time 
employed women, The time spent on household 
activities was greater for employed mothers in 
every age group compared with other women. 


Employed fathers of 0 to 14 year-olds averaped the 
same amount of time on combined household and 
labour force activities as employed mothers of 0 to 
14 year-olds (66 hours), while other employed men 
spent about three hours less on combined 
household and labour force activities (57 hours) 
than other employed women (60 hours). The 


Generally, the same pattern applied for employed average time spent by part-time employed men on 
fathers of children aged 14 and under, although combined household and labour force activities, 
the average time spent in household work was less however, was less than the average time spent by 
than that for women, Full-time employed fathers part-time employed women on these activities, 

of children aged 14 and under averaged 18 hours a regardless of the presence of children aged 14 and 
week on household activities, which was more under in the household. 









Table 2. Employed persons aged 15 years and over: selected characteristics by presence of children aged 
0 to 14 years by average time spent on labour force and unpaid household(a) activities, 1992 


With children aged (+14 Without children aged G-14 


Selectéd characteristics Labour force Househuld Total Labour force Househald Total 
















- hours per week - 





Males 






Employment status- 
Full-time 43.7 ae 66.6 47.6 
Part-time 33.0 23.2 56.2 25.0 












Age- 
15-24 *48 9 *15.2 *64.1 37.9 7.4 45.8 
25-34 47.4 18.5 58.5 45.1] 13.4 58.5 
35-44 48.5 18.1 66.6 as 12.6 66.3 
45 and over 46.7 14.2 64.9 37.0 16.1 53.2 








All employed males 47.8 $8.2 66.0 44.2 12.8 56.9 
Number (000) 1,658.4 1,638.4 1,638.4 2, F902 2,795.2 2,755.2 







Females 






Employment status- 
Full-time 33.6 35.6 69.2 40.7 19.6 60.4 
Part-time 16.3 47.0 63.4 20.8 24.4 45.2 










Ape- 








15-24 hese 47.4 60.0 if.2 12.7 30.0 
25-34 15.1 50.1 65.0 29.9 21.8 51.7 
35-44 18.0 45.() 63.0 26.3 30.8 ag 
45 and over 25.6 38.5 64,1 30.3 30.1 60.3 
All employed females 22,8 42.8 65.6 33.5 21.4 60.0 
Number (‘000) 1,107.5 1,107.5 1,107.5 2,103.3 2,103.3 2,103.3 



















(a) includes domestic, child care and purchasing activities. 


Source: Time Use Stervey 









People may pass through a variety of life stages 
which signal distinct social states. These life stages 
may include youth, partnering, parenthood, 
retirement, separation and widowhood. The 
allocation of household and labour force tasks, as 
well as the total amount of time devated to such 
activities, is influenced by these life stages. 





The presence of very young children 
has less effect on the household work 
time of employed fathers than on 

that of employed mothers. 






The effect of marriage on time spent on household 
tasks can be illustrated by comparing people living 
in non-family or parental households, with those 
who are partnered. In 1992, young employed men 
and women who were living with their parent(s) 
averaged the least amount of time on household 
activities of all life stage groups (8 and 12 hours 
respectively). Average time spent on such 
activities was slightly higher for employed men 
and women living in group households (12 and 14 
hours respectively), and slightly higher again for 
men and women who lived alone or who were 
partnered but without children, varying with age 
(between 14 and 18 hours for men, and between 18 
and 29 hours for women). 


The presence of very young children has less effect 
on employed fathers’ household work time than 
on employed mothers’ household work time. 
Employed partnered mothers of children aged 1 
and under averaged 58 hours a week in household 
work, almost three times the amount of time spent 
by partnered fathers with children of the same age 
(21 hours), However, fathers of young children 
are likely to spend considerably more time in paid 
work than mothers of young children. As the age 
of children increased, the hours spent on 
household work decreased, from 44 hours among 
employed mothers of 2 to 4 year-olds, to 32 hours 
among employed mothers of children aged 15 and 
over, The age of children had little influence on 
employed fathers’ time spent on household work, 
ranging from 20 hours among fathers of 2 to 4 
year-olds, to 15 hours among fathers of children 
aged 15 and over. Similarly, employed lone 
mothers of children aged 14 and under spent 36 
hours on household work which decreased to 24 
hours for mothers of children aged 15 and over. 
Employed lone fathers’ hours on household work 
remained relatively constant, regardless of the age 
of children (12 and 16 hours respectively). 
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Table 3. Employed persons aged 15 years 
and over: average time spent on unpaid 
household{a) activities by household type 

by selected life stage, 1992 








‘Household type Males Females 


and life stape flouseheld Total Household Total 


-hours per - '000- - hours per - 000 - 














week - week, - 
Family 
household s{b} 
Pariner tn couple 
with children 
Age of 
youngest child- 
0-] 20.9 394.4 37.7) —« LBG.1 
2-4 20.1 314.7 444 1610 
5-9 16.7 408.5 42.0 7266.9 
10-74 16.5 403.6 36.0 297.6 







15 and over 





Partner in couple 
Without chibldrerr 







Age- 
44 and under 4.7 438.4 22.0) 387.9 
45-59 Jo.2 274.7 2B. 1798 






60 and over 






Lone parent 
Age of 
youngest chiid- 
G-14 12.1 *11.4 36.2 112.5 
15 and over 


Child aged 15-24 












Non-family 
households 













Livtig ainre _ 
Ape 
15-59 14.1 2286 18.2 180.2 
60 and over 16.3 *22.9 26.5 "IL4 
ft group 
household 12.0 258.6 14.3 223.8 






(a) Includes domestic, child care and purchasing activities. Time 
spent by persons on leave from work is meluded, (b) Excludes 
families with unreiated and other related individuals living in the 
household, 








source: Time Use Surpey 


Parents and paid work 


Employed mothers of younger children average 
the least amount of time in paid work, while 
fathers of younger children average the greatest 
amount of time in paid work. In 1992, there were 
almost 2.3 million employed parents with children 
aged 11 and under. About 613,000 parents with 
children of these ages worked part-time, and of 
these, 90 per cent were mothers. Of the 1.7 million 
full-time employed parents of 0 to 11 year-olds, 81 


per cent were fathers (see Australia’s Families, 
Selected Findings. 4418.0). 


Employed mothers aged 15 to 24 worked an 
average of 25 hours per week in all jobs, while 
other employed women in this age group worked 
29 hours. Employed mothers aged 25 to 34 also 
averaged 25 hours per week, but other women of 
these ages averaged 39 hours. While work hours 
increased slightly for women aged 35 and over, 
mothers still worked less hours than other women. 


Figure 4. Employed females aged 15 to 54 
years: average hours worked per week by 
whether had children, 1992 


48-84 

ee © With children 

; aged 01] 

3444 © Without children 
aged 0-11 

14-24 





th 10 20 40 4h 50 60 
Hairs worked 


Source: Family Survey 


In contrast, employed fathers of children aged 11 
and under worked a greater number of hours than 
other employed men across all age groups. This 
was particularly the case for employed fathers 
aged 15 to 24, who worked an average of 46 hours 


per week, compared with other employed men in 
this age group who worked an average of 35 
hours. This reflects the prevalence of part-time 
work among young men without children. 


Fathers of children aged 11 and 
under spend more time per week in 


paid work than other employed men. 





Figure 5. Employed males aged 15 fo 54 years: 
average hours worked per week by whether 





had children, 1992 
45-44 
345-44 
25-434 
ae a ee 
0 10 20 3} 4) 50 0 
Hows worked 


Source: Family Surrey 


On average, employed mothers of 0 to 11 year-old 
children spent fewer hours in paid work than 
employed fathers of children of these ages, ranging 


Table 4. Providers of personal care/fhome help(a): labour force status, 1992 


Tn the labour farce 


Unemployment 


Sex and age Employed rate 


Pa ae 
Males 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55 - Og 

65 and over 
Total males 


Females 

[5-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 and over 
Total females 


All providers of 


personal care/home help 89,1 10.9 


{a} To family members because of long term illness, disability or old age. 


Source: Farnly Survey 


Total 
- ‘OOD - 


58.5 
113.8 
154.8 
101.6 

32.7 

*5.2 
466.5 


66.4 
77.3 
106.5 
RG. 1 


72.8 





Tl 


Not in the Jabour force 


Labour force 
participation rate Wants a job 


a: ae 


Total 
_ “‘OOd - 


18.5 
4 oO 
"8.3 

9.1 
17.4 


76.0 
95.9 
94.9 
91.8 
65.2 
*12.0 
82.9 


73.0 
70.2 
707 
63.6 
28.9 
*4.6 


1,178.3 


from an average of 25 to 30) hours per week across 
the different age groups. Depending on their age, 
employed fathers averaged between 46 and 49 
hours per week in paid work. 


Providers of care to other family 
members 


For people who are older, or who have a jong-term 
illness or disability, informal assistance with 
activities such as housework, repairs, meal 
preparation or personal care can be a vital part of 
coping with daily living. In 1992, 1.2 million 
people were providing this kind of support to 
another family member. The labour force 
participation rate for these providers of personal 
care/home help was 70 per cent. Overall, 
providers of personal care /home help who were 
not in the labour force were less likely to indicate 
that they would like a job (24%) than parents who 
were not in the labour force with children aged 24 
and under (36%). 


As for parents, the labour force participation rate 
for female providers of personal care/home help 
was lower than that for male providers (58% 
compared with 83%). For women, labour force 
participation was highest among those aged 15 to 
24 (75%). Participation then declined as age 
increased, with the rate of decline accelerating 
sharply after 44 years of age. However, among 
male providers of care, labour force participation 
was lower than average among 15 to 24 year-olds 
(76%) but remained over 90 per cent for those aged 
25 to 54. Overall, there were 256,000 female and 
96,000 male providers of personal care/ home help 
who were not in the labour force. 


The unemployment rate for providers of personal 

care/home help was 11 per cent for both men and 
women, the same as the unemployment rate for all 
persons in families (see Focus on Families: Education 


and Eniployment, 4427.0), 


Principal carers and the labour 
force 


The labour force participation rate 
of principal carers aged 15 to 64 


was 60%, compared with a rate of 
78% for all people of these ages. 





Caring responsibilities may be especially 
demanding for those who are providing the most 
informal help to someone with a disability. In 
1993, there were about 540,060 principal carers of 
people who required assistance with self-care, 
mobility or verbal communication tasks. The 
majority of principal carers were family members 
(95%), with the remainder caring for friends or 
neighbours. In considering the employment 
experiences of principal carers, their demographic 
characteristics must be taken into account, as their 
participation rates are partly related to age and sex 
as well as their caring role. Reflecting the 
demographic characteristics of those that they care 
for, the proportion of principal carers aged 65 and 
over (21%) is higher than for the general 
population (15%). As well as this, the majority of 
principal carers are women (67%) (see Focus on 


Families: Caring in Families , 4423.0). 


Table 5. Persons aged 15 years and over{a): whether a principal carer(b) by labour force status, 1993 


Whether principal carer 
and age 


Principal oarers 
15-64 50.4 


Labour force 
Employed participation rate 


-%- 


Not in the 
labour force 


Unemployment 
Total rate 


- O00 - 


40.5 425.9 


65 and over 45 "4.4 95.6 312.0 
Total principal 


carers 40.8 45,0 52.0 537.9 


All persons 
15-64 63.2 es 22.3 
65 and over 6.0 6.2 93.8 
Total persons 58.8 67 2 32.8 


14, 108.2 
1,907.9 *4.6 
43,106.14 12.5 


(a} Excludes 20,406 boarding schoot pupils and 597,320 persons still at school. A smal! number of these (3,200) were also principal carers. (b) Of persons 
with a disabitity who require assistance with self-care, mobility or verbal communication. Five per cent were caring for non-famity members, 


Source: Survey of Disability, Ageing and Carers 
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The labour force participation rate of principal 
carers (48%) was lower than for all people (67%). 
The rate among principal carers aged 15 to 64 was 
60 per cent, while the rate for all people of these 
ages was 78 per cent. Principal carers aged 15 to 
64 were less likely to be employed (50%) than all 
persons of these ages (63%). The unemployment 
rate was slightly higher for principal carers (15%) 
than for all persons (13%). 


Barriers to labour force 


participation 


In 1992, 340,000 people indicated 
family reasons as a barrier to labour 


force participation — 95% of whom 
were female partners or parents. 





The caring role can impact on the opportunities 
that people have to participate in the labour force. 
Those caring for children or other family members 
may not be able to enter the labour force because 
of their caring role, or they may have left work to 
take up caring responsibilities. It may also be 
more difficult for these people to resume paid 
work, because they have been out of the labour 
force for substantial periods of time. 


People who would like a job, but are not looking 
for work, or are looking for work, but are not 
available to start within a week, can be referred to 
as experiencing barriers to labour force 
participation. In 1992, about 340,000 people said 
that their family responsibilities were the main 
reason why they experienced a barrier to labour 
force participation. (see Focus on Families: 


Education and Employment, 4421.0). 


Partners or parents who experienced barriers to 
labour force participation were more likely than 
other family members to indicate family 
responsibilities as a barrier, Of partners and 
parents who experienced a barrier, the reason was 
more frequently family-related among women 
than men. Female partners in couple families were 
almost nine times more likely than male partners 
to state family reasons for the barrier (61% and 7% 
respectively), while two-thirds ot lone mothers 
(65%) and about half of lone fathers (48%) stated 
family reasons as a barrier. 
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Figure 6. Persons with a barrier to labour 
force participation: proportion who indicated 
family reasons for barrier, 1992 


Partner in couple 





Lone parent 


Cther person | ®O 
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Per cent 


Seurce: Family Survey 


Overall, female partners and parents accounted for 
95 per cent of those who experienced a barrier to 
labour force participation because of their family 
responsibilities. Almost three-quarters (72%) of 
these women identified that caring for children 
was the reason for not being able to look for work 
or start a job. 


Table 6. Femaies who were a partner or 
parent for whom family reasons were a 
barrier to labour force participation: reason 
for barrier, 1992 


Proportion 
with barrier 
a 


Type of barner 


Pregnancy 

Caring for child(ren) 

Caring for elderly /sick / disabled 
family member 

Looking after spouse and/or home 

Other 


All female partners and 
parents with barrier 
Number ('000} 


Source: Family Survey 





The caring responsibilities of principal carers of 
people with disabilities impacts on their ability to 
participate in the labour force. In 1993, there were 
279,400 principal carers who were not in the 
labour force. One-fifth of these said they would 
like to work if they were not in the caring role. 
The proportions of male and female carers who 
were not in the labour force but would like a job 
were 15 per cent and 23 per cent respectively. 


Figure 7. Principal carers{a) not in the labour 
force: proportion who would like to work if 
not in caring role, 1993 


Males 
Females 


Persons 





IO i2 14 16 |8& 20 33 24 
Per cent 


¢ 2 4 6 RB 


(a) Of persons with a disability who required assistance with 
self-care, mobility or verbal communication. Five per cent were 
caring for nom-family members. 


Source: Surpey of Disability, Agemg and Carers 





Nine in ten principal carers who 
were not in the labour force but 
wanted a job, believed they would 
have difficulty finding work if they 
were no longer in the caring role. 







The difficulties most frequently anticipated by 
principal carers in getting a job if no longer in the 
caring role were their age (25%), length of time out 
of the labour force (20%) and limited work 
experience (15%). Only about a tenth of principal 
carers believed they would have no difficulty in 
finding employment if they were not in the caring 
role. 


Figure 8. Principal carers(a) not in the labour 
force who would like to work if notin caring 
role: perceived difficulty in getting a job, 
1993 

No difficulties 


Limited work experience 
Too long mt working 





Per cent 


{a} Of persons with a disability who required assistance with 
self-care, mobility or verbal communication. Five per cent were 
caring for non-family members, 


Source: Survey of Disability, Ageing and Carers 
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Of the 94,000 principal carers who 
had been in paid work prior to 
caring, a third had left work for 
their caring role. 







One-third of all principal carers who were not in 
the labour force had been in paid employment 
ptior to entering their caring role. Of these 94,000 
people, one-third had left work in order to 
undertake their caring responsibilities. A large 
proportion of carers who had left work for the 
caring role were women aged between 45 and 64 
(42%). However, there was also a relatively large 
proportion of female carers aged 25 to 44 who had 
left work to care (26%), which was much greater 
than the proportion of male carers in this age 
group who had done so (3%), 


nncipal carers aged 65 and over were less likely 
to have left paid work for the caring role (14%). 
This partly reflects the lower labour force 
participation of women of these generations, and 
partly spouse care for partners whose handicaps 
developed with advancing age. 


Table 7. Principal carers(a) not in the 
labour force who were employed before 
cating role: whether left work for caring 
role, 1993 


Whether left work to care 
and age Maies Females FPersons 


Left work to care 
Age 
25-44 **11.4 
45-64 63.1 
65 and over #255 
All principal carers 
who jeft work to care 100.0 
Number (‘000) "7 wt 


Did not leave 
work tocare (OOO) 


AH principal carers not 

in the labour force who 

were employed ('000) 38.3 56.1 94.4 
(a) Of persons with a disability who require assistance with 
self-care, mobility or verbal communication, Five per cent were 
caring for non-family members. 


source: Survey of Disability, Agemy and Carers 





Aspects of work experience 


Many people with family responsibilities take on 
jobs which fit in with the requirements of their 
families, rather than, or in addition to, their own 
personal requirements. They may vary their 
hours of work, or opt for alternative types of 
employment which offer less than the ideal in 
terms of career advancement or personal 
satisfaction, They may find it necessary to take 
lengthy breaks from their jobs to care for 
newly-born children or other family members, or 
to have shorter absences for a variety of family 
reasons. 


There were 6.3 million employees in February 
1993, a group which included all people who were 
aged 15 and over and worked for wages or salary, 
but mainly excluded those who were 
self-employed (see glossary for more details). A third 
(32%) of these were parents of children aged 14 
years and under. Such parents were more likely to 
work part-time (26%)} than ail employees (22%), 
with some variation depending on the sex of the 
parent. A much higher proportion of mothers 
worked part-time (57%) than fathers (5%). A 
higher proportion of mothers also worked on a 
casual basis (35%) than fathers (11%). 


Why people work part-time 
Among part-time workers overall, relatively few 


people said they worked part-time for family 
reasons, with a greater proportion of female 


part-time employees doing so (16%) than male 
part-time employees (1%). The majority of reasons 
for working part-time were personal or 
work-related (80% for males and 52% for fernales). 
These reasons included attendance at educational 
institutions, unavailability of work and the 
requirements of the job (see Working Arra 

Australia, 6342.0). 










Mothers of 0 to 14 year-olds were 
almost 9 times more likely to work 
part-time for family reasons (34%) 
than fathers (4%). 


Almost one-third (31%) of parents with children 
aged 14 and under worked part-time for family 
reasons, compared with less than 1 per cent of 
other part-time workers, There was a large 
difference in the reasons given by parents for 
working part-time, with mothers almost 9 times 
more likely than fathers to do so for a family 
reason (34% and 4% respectively). 


Long breaks from work 


One of the measures which can be used to 

establish flexibility of employment conditions is 
the extent to which individual employees take long 
periods of time away from work without their 
employment being subject to termination. The 
demographic characteristics of people who take 


Table & Persons who were employed part-time(a): reason for working part-time by living 
arrangements, August 1993 


Parents with children 


aped 0-14 


Reason Males Femaies 
Farmly reasons "3.8 i 
Personal reasons "8.7 2.1 
Work reasons 65.6 31.5 
Own choice 11? 24.5 
Other reasons /don't know 10.2 8.1 


All persons who were 
employed part-time 100.6 160.0 
Number (000) 46.4 496.7 


Other family 

members(b) Not in a family(c) Total 

Males Females Males Females Males Females Persons 
afte 

7.4 1.1 ted | net}? "0.9 15.5 12.3 
46.2 26.3 31.7 24.4 36.4 15.4 20.4 
35.1 38.9 49.2 47.7 41.8 36.3 37.5 
9.4 25.4 12.0 16.7 10.1 24.4 71.3 
K.8 K.3 *6.9 16.9 &.& 5.4 5.5 
$00.0 300.0 100.0 100.6 100.0 130.6 100.0 
917.2 537.6 46.7 $5.4 310.3 4,119.6 1,429.9 


fa) Includes only those persons for whom family status was determined. (b) Includes parents with children aged 15 years and over, and children aged 15 
years and over. {c} Comprises lone persons, persons in group households and unrelated individuals fving with a family. 


Source: Working Arrangements and Absences From Work Survey 
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Table 9. Employees(a) and job-holders(b) aged 15 years and over: selected characteristics, February 


1993 
Employees with children }ob-holders who had a 
Employees aged 0-14 years break fom workic) 
Selected characteristics Males Females Persons Males Females Persons Males Females Persons 
ee 
Age 
15-24 20.7 25.5 22.5 2.2 3.4 2.6 6.8 6.7 6.8 
25-34 £fuo 26.35 26.5 32.5 36.4 34.0 21.9 45.0 3.9 
35-44 25.2 25.6 25.3 47.9 51.6 49 2 30.1 36.4 34.5 
45-454 18.7 ive 18.2 16.1 9.0 13.3 28.8 016 15.4 
55 and over 8.2 5.0 6.4 1.4 *0.2 0.9 12.4 *2.2 5.4 
Employment status 
Full-time 91.0 61.1 77.9 Os3 43.1) 74.5 94.5 60.1 7.7 
Part-time 90 38.9 22.1 4.7 57 0 eo.3 AA 39.9 29.3 
Whether permanertt or casual employee 
Permanent 44.9 73.0 79.6 89.1 65.2 79.6 39.8 85.3 86.7 
Casual 15.1 27.0 20.4 10.9 34.8 20.4 10.2 14.7 13.3 
Occupation 
Managers and administrators 10.5 3.5 74 14.2 a1 O8 *D. 1 3.6 4.1 
Professionals 14.2 14.0 14.1 17.8 16.9 17.4 33.5 31.2 31.9 
Para-professionals 6.4 7.7 7.0 6.> 93 79 7.0 13.1 11.2 
Tradespersons 22.4 3.0 13.9 19.8 2.3 12.9 18.1 *1.4 6.6 
Clerks 7.4 32.3 18.4 Jun 30.5 16.5 7h 2. 2foF 7t).5 
Salespersans, and personal services 9.9 242 16.2 8.5 21.4 13.6 *4.0 14.9 11.6 
Plant and machine operators, and drivers 10.9 2.3 7.1 11.9 2.5 8.1 14.9 "0.6 5.0 
Labourers and related workers 17.8 12.9 15.6 os 13.9 13.8 12.1 ‘ae: &.9 
Industry af employment 
Agriculture, forestry, ishing and hunting pay Lt Panel 20 1.4 | *3.1 “0.8 "15 
Mining 2.1 0.3 13 2.5 *0.2 1.4 "1? 2 "0.6 
Manufacturing 21.2 10.1 16.3 21.7 10.1 17.1 15.3 7.6 16.0 
Electricity, gas and water 2.5 0.4 1.6 3.0 *O.4 2.0 *4.3 “a4 *1.6 
Construchon §.0 1.3 5.0 7.0 i 4g 74) "*0.4 ead 
Wholesale and retail trade 14.4 21.2 20.2 17.6 16.4 17.3 6.9 8.0) 7.0 
Transport and storage 6.8 23 4.8 75 1.8 5.2 6.4 1.0 vg 
Communication 2.2 1.2 L.7 2.5 0.9 1.9 *2.8 2.6 27 
Finance, property and business services ou 13.5 113 10.6 12.5 11.3 *3.4 10.9 cee 
Public administration and defence 6.5 5.8 6.2 6.8 5.5 6.3 11.8 8.7 96 
Community services 13.0 32.8 an 14.5 39,7 24.5 32.1 56.1 Au? 
Recreation, personal and other services 5.10 11.0 7.6 3.8 | 6.0 *2.6 3.5 Soe 
Sector of employment 
Public 25.4 28.6 26.8 28.2 32.0 29.8 43.5 61.2 53.8 
Private 74.8 70,4 Feo 71.1 66.8 69.4 44.9 38.5 40.5 
Don't knew 0.8 1.0 0.9 0.6 1.1 0.8 *T.6 “05 *O.7 
Size of location 
Less than 10 persons 25.8 27.4 26.5 24.2 29.3 fame) 19.2 13.2 15.1 
10-19 persons 11.4 14.0 12.8 10.7 13.8 11.4 rats 10.9 uF 
20-99 persons 27.3 28.3 27.7 Fe 28.5 27.49 29.3 37.0 a4.7 
100 persons and over 32.6 28.7 3t}.9 30.8 26.9 31,9 43,1 38.3 39.8 
Don't know 2.4 1.6 2.1 2.4 1.4 2.0 erica "0.6 *O.8 
All employeesjob-holders 
aged 15 and over 106.0 $00.6 100.0 109.0 109.0 100.0 100.0 106.6 100.0 
Number (000) 3,osf.3 2,767.4 6,304.7 1,210.7 799.5 2,010.1 61.7 138.7 200.4 


{a} Employces are persons aged 15 years and over who worked in their current position for wages and salary, including owner-managers. School 
students aged 15 to 20 and persons who worked for payment in kind are excluded. (>) Job holders are employees as defined plus persons who were away 
from work for 4 weeks or more, or were stood down for less than 4 weeks for reasons other than bad weather/ plant breakdown or were away on workers 
campensation and not returning to their employer. (c) From the job-helder's current employment for a period of at ieast six months. 


Source: Career Experience Survey 
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such breaks, their reasons for taking breaks, and 
the types of employers where breaks are most 
frequently recorded, vary considerably, 


In February 1993, 200,400 job-holders had taken a 
break away from work for six months or longer 
since they began working for their current 
employer, Over two-thirds were women. Most 
women who had a break from work did so 
because of childbirth or child care reasons, while 
most men had a break for personal reasons, 
Two-thirds of all breaks were taken for less than a 
year and involved unpaid leave (see Career 


Experience, Australia, 6254.0), 





People employed as professionals or 
para-professtonals comprised 43% 

of job-holders who took a break from 
work, but 21% of all employees. 






The majority of job-holders who took a break from 
work were aged between 25 and 44. While this 
age group contained 52 per cent of all employees, 
it represented 72 per cent of job-holders who took 
a break. Job-holders who worked part-time were 
over-represented among those who took breaks 
from work (29%) compared with the proportion of 
all employees (22%) that worked part-time, while 





casual job-holders were under-represented (13% 
compared with 20%). As well as this, 43 per cent 
of job-holders who took a break were professionals 
or para-professionals, compared with 21 per cent 
of employees overall. 





People employed in the community 
service industry accounted for 49% 
of job-holders who had a break from 
work, but only 22% of all 

employees . 








Fhe employees of certain industries were also 
over-represented among those who had taken a 
break from work. People employed in the 
community service industry comprised just under 
half (49%) of all job-holders who had a break from 
work, but only 22 per cent of all employees. Other 
industries were under-represented in terms of the 
proportion of employees who took breaks. The 
wholesale and retail trade industry, which 
employed 20 per cent of all employees, accounted 
for 8 per cent of job-holders who had taken a break 
from work. Similarly, the manufacturing industry 
employed 16 per cent of all people, but accounted 
for 10 per cent of those who had a break from 
work. 


Table 10. Employees aged 15 years and overta): living arrangements by proportion who had an 
absence(b) from main job in the previous two weeks, August 1993 


Mates 


ADsent 

Living arrangemenis from job 

Fo 
Partner in couple 

With children aged 0-14 


Without children aged 0-14 


17.5 
16.4 


Lone parent 
With children aped 0-14 
Without children aged 0-14 


Other family menther 
Not i a familyte) 


26.4 
*15.9 


14.8 
19.3 


All employed persons aged 15 and over 16.9 


Total in 
category 
- 000 - 


1,171.3 
988.5 


17.9 
if 


674.9 
517.6 
3,378.1 


Persons 
Total mn Absent 
category from job 
Mo - ‘OO - We 


Females 


Absent 
from job 


Tatal in 
category 
- "000 - 


729.9 
853.9 


17.2 
16.9 


16.6 
17.5 


1,901.2 
1,942.4 


19.5 
17.6 


15.6 
70.2 
17.3 


138.2 
34.3 


1,234.8 
917.7 
6,068.5 


120.3 
26.4 


559.8 
400.2 
2,690.4 


18.4 
18.1 


16.7 
21.4 
17.7 


(a) Includes only those persons for whom family status was determined. (b) Absences of at least three hours duration, ex cluding time off in Lieu, flex 
leave, absences due to workers’ compensation and rostered work arrangements. (c) Comprises lone persons, persons in group households and unrelated 


individuals living with a family. 


Source: Working Arrangements and Absences From Work Survey 
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Taking breaks from work was also more 
frequently reported by those in the public rather 
than private sector, and in large rather than 
smaller organisations. The public sector 
represented less than 3 in 10 of all employees but 
about 6 in 10 job-holders who had a break from 
work. Similarly, though organisations that had 20 
or more employees represented less than 60 per 
cent of all employees, they accounted for 75 per 
cent of all job-holders who took breaks. 


Short absences from work 


Short absences from work consist of paid or 
unpaid leave of three hours or more within a 
two-week period. These absences do not include 
time taken off in lieu, flex leave, absences due to 
workers’ compensation or rostered days off (see 


Working Arrangements, Australia, 6342.0). 


Similar proportions of people living 
in a family (17%) or non-family 
(20%) arrangement had taken a 


short absence from their job in a 
two-week period. 





In August 1993, 17 per cent of the 6.1 million 
employees had at least one such absence from 
their main job. This proportion was similar for 
both men (17%) and women (18%), and showed 
little variation for those living in family or 


non-family arrangements (17% and 20% 
respectively). 


Parents of 0 to 14 year-old children generally had 
similar proportions of absences (17% of partners 
and 20% of lone parents) as other parents and 
partners (17% and 18% respectively}, The 
exception to this was lone fathers, where the 
proportion of those with 0 to 14 year-olds who had 
been absent was 26 per cent, compared with 16 per 
cent of lone fathers without children in this age 


group. 


A low proportion (7%) of absences 
from work through paid or unpaid 


leave arrangements are due to 
family reasons. 





A low proportion of paid or unpaid absences from 
work were for family reasons. In August 1993, 7 
per cent cf employees’ absences from work were 
reported to be due to family reasons, which 
included child care, and care for other relatives. 
The likelihood of being absent from work fora 
family reason did, however, vary for men and 
women and according to living arrangements. For 
mothers of 0 to 14 year-old children, 18 per cent of 
their most recent absences were family-related, 
compared with 12 per cent for fathers. Among 
people living in other tamily or non-family 
arrangements, the proportions were 3 per cent or 
less for both men and women. 


Table 11. Persons({a} who had an absence(b) from work in the previous two weeks: reason for most 
recent absence by living arrangements, August 1993 


Parents with children Other family 


aged 0-14 members(c) 
Reasons for absence Males Females Males 


Family reasons 12.2 18.2 


Personal reasons 75.7 72.0 84.3 


Work reasons 6.6 5.4 
Other /no particular reason 5.5 4.4 


All persona who were 


absent from work 100.0 100.0 100.9 
209.9 143.1 262.8 


Number ('000) 


Not ina farmily(d) 


Females Males Females Persons 


. oF - 


3.2 i es ne : 6.7 


B43 86.5 87.5 82.5 


He ie 3.4 a 3.9 
Big 6.0 0 : 4.9 


100.0 00.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 106.0 
247.0 99,7 85.6 572.4 475.7 1,044.1 


{a} Inctudes only those persons for whom: family status was determined, (b} Absences of at least three hours duration, excluding time off in Lieu, flex leave, 
absences due to workers’ compensation and rostered work arrangements. {c) Includes parents with children aged 15 years and over, and children aged 15 
years and over. {d) Comprises lone persons, persons in a group household and unrelated individuals living with a family. 


Source: Working Arrangements and Absences From Work Survey 





Four in five absences (83%) were for personal 
reasons. A large proportion of these absences : 
were for medical or health-related purposes (see children 
Working Arrangements, Australia, 6342.0). A 
percentage of these are related to the care of a sick 
child, rather than a parent's own heaith 


Managing work and care of 


Lone parents with children aged 11 


circumstances (see Tables 23 and 24). and under were more likely to 
report difficulty in managing work 


and care of children (44%) than 
those in couple families (28%). 





Managing work and family 


responsibilities 

Finding a satisfactory balance between the 
The competing demands of work and family demands of family life and the workplace is a 
commitments have been recognised both difficult task for many parents. In particular, 
nationally and internationally as a potential source working parents with children aged 11 and under 
of family stress. Balancing these dual roles can be must balance the needs of both their children and 
both difficult and rewarding for those involved. It employers. In 1992, while the majority (71%) of 
affects not only family functioning but also work employed parents with children of these ages did 
performance. An increasing number of families not report difficulty managing work and caring for 
are facing complex decisions about their standard their children, 665,000 reported that they did find 
of living and the best way to fulfil their it difficult. A greater proportion of mothers 
responsibilities to their members. reported difficulty (37%) than fathers (24%). 















Table 12, Employed parents with children aged 0 to 11 years: selected characteristics by proportion 
who reported difficulty managing work and care of children, 1992 


In couple family In one parent family Total 
Reported Total in Reported Total in Reported Total in 
Selected characteristics difficukty category difficulty catepory difficulty category 





Fe - ‘B00 - % - ‘000 - Fo - ‘000 - 





Sex 
Mates 23.4 1,400.5 52.6 17.6 23.8 1,478.1 
Females 789.2 85.1 874.3 
Whether frmore}) child care needed 


Needs (more) care 35.9 fied 62.6 33.4 37.0 785.2 
No (more} care needed 24.3 1,438.0 35.6 69,2 24.8 1,507.3 








Weekiy family income 
$369 and under 31.2 119.7 38.3 30.4 32.6 150.3 
$370-5500 23.4 186.4 36.2 26.3 25.0 212.7 
$501-3$700 25.6 429.2 48.3 21.8 26.7 451.0 
$701-$900 28.7 451.3 "56.7 9.1 29.2 460.5 
$901 and aver 893.5 96 903.1 


Birthplace 


Australia 27.9 1,576.6 42.4 $1.0 28.2 1,657.6 
Other Main English 

speaking country 26.1 200.6 32.3 11.0 vi pd 261.7 
Non-English 
speaking country 33.0 362.5 *31.8 10.6 33.5 373.1 



















AH employed parents with 
children aged 0-11 28.3 2,189.7 44.4 102.7 29.6 2,292.4 






Source: Family Survey 
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Greater proportions of lone fathers 
(53%) reported dtfficulty managing 


work and care of children, than lone 
mothers (43%). 





Differences in the characteristics of parents in 
couple and one parent families highlight the extra 
difficulties faced by lone parents in the absence of 
an available partner to care for their children. 
Overall, employed lone parents with children aged 
11 and under were more likely to report difficulty 
in managing their work and family responsibilities 
(44%) than those in couple families (28%), This 
difference was heightened when comparing 
mothers and fathers in both family types. 
Thirty-seven per cent of partnered mothers and 23 
per cent of partnered fathers reported difficulty, 
Greater proportions of both lone mothers (43%) 
and lone fathers (53%) reported difficulty than 
their partnered counterparts. The marked 
difference between the proportions of lone fathers 
and lone mothers who reported difficulty is 
consistent with a higher proportion of lone fathers 
who were studying and participating in the labour 


force than lone mothers (see Focus on Familtes: 
Education and Eniploument, 4421.0). 


While managing work and family is more difficult 
for lone parents or where both parents work, 
difficulties were also reported among couple 


families with only one parent employed, In 1992, 
31 per cent of those in couple families with two 
working parents stated difficulty managing work 
and child care responsibilities. In couple tamilies 
with one working parent, 22 per cent reported 
difficulty. 


31 per cent of parents in couple 
families with two working parents 
stated difficulty managing work and 


care of children compared with 22 
per cent in families with one 
working parent. 





Difficulty in combining work and caring for 
children is most pronounced in families where 
both parents are, or a lone parent is, working and 
children are young. Of children aged under one in 
couple families with both parents employed, 54 
per cent had at least one parent who reported 
difficulty. Proportions of those reporting difficulty 
were also high for parents of 1 and 2 year-olds in 
these families (62% and 60% respectively), but 
generally declined as the age of the children 
increased, Similar proportions of 0 to 3 year-old 
children had an employed lone parent who faced 
difficulty (59%, 58% and 52% respectively), with 
generally lower proportions of difficulty reported 
for older children. The proportion of-children in 


Figure 9. Children aged 0 to 11 years in families with at least one employed parent: 
proportion with parent(s) who reported difficulty managing work and care of children, 1992 


Pet cent 
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Source: Family Surmey 





2) 


In one parent family 


; In couple family, both 
eases parents employed 
Sf Tn couple family, one 
parent employed 


couple families with one parent employed where 
that parent reported difficulty, was lower than 
couple families with both parents working. There 
was little variation according to the age of the 
children (between 18% and 28%). 


Almost two-thirds of lone parents 
who needed (more) child care said 


they had difficulty coping with work 


and caring for their children. 





Access to affordable and suitable child care may 
impact on parents’ abilities to cope with work and 
family responsibilities, particularly lone parents. 
in 1992, 37 per cent of employed parents who 
needed child care, or more child care than they 
received, found it difficult to balance their work 
and family commitments, compared with 25 per 
cent of those who stated their child care needs 
were met. Of lone parents in need of (more) child 
care, almest two-thirds (63%) indicated they had 
difficulty coping with work and caring for their 
children. 


The proportion of all employed parents who 
reported difficulty changed little with weekly 
income, from 33 per cent of those with a weekly 
family income of $369 and under to 36 per cent of 
those receiving over $900 a week, dropping 
slightly for thase in the middle income ranges 
(25% to 29%). While proportions of people 
reporting difficulty in couple families remained 
relatively constant for those with both low and 
high incomes, lone parents were generally more 
likely to state difficulty when their incomes were 
higher, than those with incomes in the lower 
ranges. Seventy per cent of those with a weekly 
family income of $900 and over had difficulty, 
compared with 38 per cent of those with a weekly 
income of $369 or less. This suggests that the 
affordability of child care may have less bearing on 
the difficulties faced by working lone parents, than 
the availability and flexibility of child care 
arrangements as hours of paid work increase. 


A larger proportion of parents born in non-English 
speaking countries reported difficulty managing 
work and child care than those born elsewhere. A 
third (34%) of these parents had difficulty 
compared with 28 per cent of Australian born 
parents and 27 per cent of those from other main 
English speaking countries, which may indicate 
problems accessing available services. More than 


al 


half of lone parents who were not Australian born 
experienced difficulty, with the same proportions 
reporting difficulty among those from main 
English speaking countries as non-English 
speaking countries (both 52%), The higher 
proportion of non-Australian born lone parents 
who reported difficulty may be due to tewer 
family support networks in Australia. 


Difficulty managing work and care of children 
varies more according to the occupation of 
mothers than of fathers. The proportions of 
mothers reporting difficulty managing work and 
family responsibilities were consistently higher 
than for fathers, with the disparity being greatest 
in the professional and para-professional 
occupations (46% compared with 25%). Among 
mothers, there was also a greater range in the 
proportions reporting difficulty than there was for 
fathers. Twenty-nine per cent of mothers who 
worked as plant and machine operators /drivers, 
and tradespersons reported difficulty, compared 
with 47 per cent of mothers who were im 
professional and para-professional occupations, 
Among fathers, the proportions who reported 
difficulty ranged from 20 per cent of 
tradespersons to 27 per cent of managers and 
administrators. 


Figure 10. Parents with children aged 0 to 11 
years: proportion reporting difficulty 
managing work and care of children by 
occupation, 1992 


Managers (a} 
Professionals 
Para-professionals 
Tradespersons 
Clerks 
Salespersons (bh) 
Plant operators (c) 
Labourers {a} 





Per cent 


(a) Managers and administrators. (b} Salespersons and personal 
service workers. (c) Plant and machine operators and drivers. 
(d) Labourers and related workers. 


Source: Family Survey 


Reasons for experiencing difficulty 
managing work and care of 


children 


Parents can indicate a variety of reasons for 
experiencing difficulty in balancing their work and 
child care responsibilities. These include lack of 
flexibility in the work environment, termed ‘work’ 


reasons, or factors relating to arrangements made 
to care for the children, termed ‘family’ reasons. 


In 1992, parents of 0 to 11 year-olds were more 
likely to report work reasons than family reasons 
for the difficulties they had managing work and 
caring for their children, although this differed 
among family types, Just over half (52%) of 
parents who reported difficulties, indicated that 
the main reason for those difficulties was 
work-related. The main reason given was that 
work hours were too long, accounting for over 
one-third of parents, followed by inflexibility of 
work hours (18%). Twenty-seven per cent of 
parents reported family reasons for their difficulty, 
including the cost or suitability /availability of 
child care (both 8%), and caring for sick children 
(6%). Thirteen per cent of parents could not 
identify a particular reason as to why they 
experienced difficulty. 





The main reason given by parents 
who had difficulty managing work 
and care of children was that work 
hours were too long (34%). 







In couple and one parent families, the proportion 
nominating family reasons was greater if both 
parents or the lone parent were working, 
Forty-two per cent of lone parents who were 
employed, and 30 per cent of parents in couple 
families where both parents were employed, 
stated a family reason as the main difficulty they 
had managing work and care of children, with 
reasons associated with the cost and 

suitability /availability of child care most 
frequently stated. This compared with 14 per cent 
of parents stating family reasons in couple families 
with only one parent employed. 


Access to affordable, appropriate child care is 
important for the functioning of families with 
young children, particularly those where each 
parent is in paid work, The proportion of partners 
in couple families with one employed parent who 
reported difficulty because of the cost or 
suitability /availability of child care was 6 per cent. 
This was higher among partners in couple families 
in which both parents worked (18%), and higher 
again among lone parents (27%). 


Table 13. Employed parents with children 
aged 0 to 11 years(a), who reported 
difficulty managing work and care of 
children: main difficulty reported, 1992 


Couple 
LOne Both Ome 


Main difficulty parent employed employed 


0 Hen 
Fannly reasons 
Caring for sick 
child(ren) 
Cost of care 
No suitable or 
available care 
Transport(b) 
Total 


Work reasots 
Work hours too 
lang 
Work hours not 
flexible enough 
Total 


Ne particular 
FEAST 


Other 


Ail parents 
with difficulty 100.0 100.0 
Number (000) ; 141.9 666.0 


Did not report 
difficulty (000) . 505.0 1,676.4 


All employed 
parents with 
children aged 4 
0-1t years (000) 102.7 1,542.9 646.9 2,292.4 


(a} Excludes a smail proportion of parents that did not state 
whether they had difficulty. {b) Comprises transport to and/or 
from school and /or child care. 


Source Family Survey 





Parents in full-time and part-time 
work 


Mothers who work full-time are more likely to 
report difficulty managing their work and child 
care responsibilities than other parents. Of 
full-time employed mothers of 0 to 11 year-olds, 
almost half reported difficulty (46%), compared 
with 32 per cent of part-time mothers. Full-time 
and part-time employed fathers of children of 
these ages were both less likely to report difficulty 
(24% and 21% respectively). 


Table 14. Employed parents with children aged 0 to 11 years: whether reported difficulty managing 
work and care of children by main difficulty reported by employment status, 1992 


Whether reported difficulty and 
main difficulty reported Fuli-lime 
Main difficulty 

Family reasons 

Work reasons 


No particular reason 
Other 


All parents with difficulty 
Number (000) 


Did sot report difficulty (000) 


Ail employed parents with 
children aged 0-21 (‘000) 


source: Farrily Survey 


The main difficulty experienced by full-time 
employed parents differed from that of part-time 
employed parents. About 62 per cent of parents 
who worked full-time reported a work reason as 
the main difficulty they experienced, while parents 
who worked part-time most frequently nominated 
a family reason (43%). However, part-time 
employed fathers with children aged 11 and under 
were still twice as likely to state a work reason for 
their difficulty (46%) as a family reason (23%). 










More than half of couple families 
where both parents worked full-time 
had at least one parent who reported 


difficulty managing work and care 
of children. 


In couples where both parents work, the length of 
time spent at work influences the proportions of 
parents experiencing difficulty managing work 
and care of their child or children. In 1992, over 
700,G00 couple families with children aged 11 and 
under had both parents in paid employment. 
Where both parents worked full-time, 56 per cent 
of families had at least one parent who reported 
difficulty. This compared with 45 per cent of 
couple families where one parent worked full-time 
and the other part-time, and 35 per cent of couple 
families in which both parents worked part-time. 


Mate 
Part-time 


"23.2 
46.() 
"14.9 
"15.8 
100.0 
12.3 


46.5 


59,4 





Femaie 


Total Full-time Part-time 


a ee 
15.6 
66.1 49.7 


115 10.0 
6.9 6.2 


100.0 100.0 
337.7 149.0 


1,064.8 169.3 


34.1 


1,418.1 320.5 2,202.4 


In 15 per cent of couple families 
where two parents worked, both 


reported difficulty managing work 
and care of their children. 





In almost 105,000 couple families, both parents 
reported difficulty managing work and child care, 
which represented 15 per cent of couple families 
with children aged 11 and under where both 
parents worked. The proportion of couple families 
with a full-time and a part-time working parent 
who both reported difficulty, was 12 per cent. The 
proportion was higher in couple families in which 
both parents worked part-time (19%), and higher 
again in couple families in which both parents 
worked full-time (21%). 


Managing work and care of other 
family members 


Parents comprise the largest group of employed 
family carers but are by no means the only ones 
who provide care, Many employed people 
provide help to family members who are older, or 
have a disability or long-term illness. In 1992, 
about 730,000 employed people were providing 
personal care/home help to family members for 


Table 15. Couple families with children aged 0 to 11 years and both parents employed: employment 
status of parents by whether parents reported difficulty managing work and care of children, 1992 


Employment status of parents 


Both parents employed full-time 

(ne parent employed fuii-time, 
one parent employed part-time 

Both parents empioyed part-time 

AH couple families with both 
parents employed 


{a} Excludes a small proportion of famies where parents did not state whether they experienced difficulty managing work and child care. 


Source: Family Survey 


Hoth parents 
reported difficulty 


20.8 


11.7 
"18.3 


14.9 


these reasons, It must also be recognised that a 
percentage of providers of care to such relatives 
carry multiple caring responsibilities. Of all 
employed providers of personal care/home help, 
itis estimated that a third also have children aged 
11 and under. This tssue will be examined in more 
detail in Focus on Families: Caring in Familtes 


(4423.0). 


Of all employed providers of personal care /home 


(me parent 
reporled difficulty 


ee 
35.1 


33.3 
*16.7 


33.5 


care (21%) reported difficulty, which was 
consistent across all age groups. For both men and 


Neither parent 
reported difficulty 


44] 


54.9 
64.5 


51.6 


Total 
- ‘O00 - 
231.7 


452.9 
14.1 


702.6 





women, the proportions who reported difficulty 
peaked for those in the 35 to 44 year age group 
(26% and 47% respectively). 


A greater proportion of overseas born providers of 


personal care/home help reported difficulty 


managing their work and care responsibilities than 


those bern in Australia. Thirty-four per cent of 


help, 27 per cent reported difficulty managing 
work and providing such care, A higher 
proportion of female (35%) than male providers of 


carers from other main English speaking countries 
and 31 per cent of those from non-English 
speaking countries reported difficulty, compared 


Fable 16, Employed providers of personal care/home hel p{a): selected characteristics by proportion who 
reported difficulty managing work and providing care, 1992 


Selected characteristics 


Age 
15-24 
23-34 
35-44 
45-54 


55 and over 


Birthplace 
Australia 
Other Main English 
speaking country 
Non-Engiish 
speaking country 


All employed providers of 
personal care/home help 


Males 


Reported Total in 
difficulty catepory 


Te - '000 - 
42.7 

98.3 

145.6 


94.5 
33.0 


333.9 
26.3 


53.8 


20.6 444.0 


(a} To family members because of a long-term illness, disability, or old age. 


Source: Family Suroey 
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Females 


Reported 
difficulty 


fa 


category 


Tatal in Reported 
difficulty 


- OGG - 
49.7 
66.5 
97. 


Sti 
22.0 


258.5 


28.5 


29.8 


Total in 
category 


- ‘OPH - 


92.4 
164.8 
243.2 
175.6 

54.9 


5G2.4 


54.8 


83.7 





with 26 per cent of Australian born providers of 
care. There were similar variations in the 
proportions of male and female providers of care 
in each of these birthplace groups. 


Reasons for experiencing difficulty 
managing work and care of other 
family members 


As with those caring for children, people who 
were providers of care to family members because 
of their disability, age or long-term illness were 
more likely to state work reasons than family 
reasons for the difficulties they faced managing 
work and personal care/home help, Aimost half 
(48%) of providers of personal care/home help 
who reported difficulty, said that the reason was 
work-related, while 36 per cent stated a family 
reason. Over a third (35%) of all those who 
reported difficulty said this was because their 
work hours were too long. 


Providers of personal care/home 
help in full-time and part-time 
work 


As for mothers who work full-time, providers of 
personal care/home help are more likely to report 
difficulty managing their work and family 
responsibilities than other providers. Of female 


providers who worked full-time, 38 per cent 
reported difficulty, compared with a third of 
providers who worked part-time. Full-time 
employed male providers were also less likely to 
report difficulty (22%) than male providers who 
worked part-time (11%). 


The main difficulty that those in full-time work 
had in managing work and care of their relatives 
was that work hours were too long (46% for both 
men and women}. Those in part-time work were 
most likely to state that their difficulty related to 
the particular needs of that relative (36% among 
mate providers and 37% among female providers). 


Reduced working hours of 
principal carers 





In 1993, a majority of employed 
principal carers (84%) continued to 
work their usual hours after taking 

on their caring role. 






Caring responsibilities may be especially 
demanding for employed people who are 
providing the most informal help to someone 
because of their disability. In 1993, of the 540,000 
people who were principal carers of people with 
disabilities, 30 per cent were employed. A majority 


Table 17, Employed providers of personal care/home help who reported difficulty managing work and 
providing care(a): main reason for difficulty by employment status, 1992 


Mates 


Main reason for difficulty Full-time 


Family reasons 

Needs of family member 

Travel / distance to family member 
Total 


Work reasons 

Work hours too long 

Work hours not flexible enough 
Tofal 


Otherfne particular reason 


All employed providers of personal 


care/home help with difficulty 100.0 


Allemployed providers of personal 
care/home help ('000) 


{a} To family members because of fong-term iliness, disability or old age. 


Source: Fantily Serpey 


Part-time 


100.0 
Number ('000} B13 43.9 


376.1] 36.7 
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Females 


Total Full-time Part-time 


ae 


100.0 
110.6 


316.9 





of employed principal carers (84%) continued to 
work their usual hours after taking on the caring 
role. Women (15%) were slightly more likely to 
reduce their working hours than men (13%). 
While there were roughly equal proportions of 
principal carers who reduced their hours in the 25 
to 44 year (47%) and 45 to 64 year (51%) age 
ranges, women aged 25 to 44 were more likely to 
do so (50%) than men (40%), 


Table 18. Employed principal carers{a): 
whether reduced working hours, 1993 


Whether reduced hours 


and age Males Females Persons 


x. ae 
Reduced hours 
Ape- 

20-44 "40.4 

45-64. 54.6 

65 and over #450 
All who reduced hours 100.0 
Number (‘000) 9.8 


Did not reduce hours ('O00) 62.5 
Not stated (‘(H)} 73 
Allemployed principal 
carers (000) 74.4 144,9 219.3 


(a} OF persons with a disability who require assistance with 
self-care, mobility or verbai communication. Five per cent were 
caring for non-family members. 


Source: Survey of Disability, Ageing and Carers 





Family and workplace 
interaction 


The home and the workplace are not discrete 
environments. For many people, work does not 
finish when they leave the workplace - it is 
brought home. Similarly, family responsibilities 
do not cease during paid work hours, and time 
may be needed to attend to family matters. 
Evidence of the overlap between work and family 
life can be seen in the growth of home-based 
employment and the demand for leave for family 
purposes. The importance of transport and 
communication between work and home, also 
indicates the interactive nature of these two 
environments. 
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Work time at home 


Table 19. Employed persons aged 15 years 
and over: proportion who brought work 
home(a} by living arrangments, 1992 


Total in 
category 


_ Fp - - 000 - 


Brought 


Sex and living arrangements = work home 


Males 
Partner in couple- 
With children aged 0-14 
Without children aged 0-14 
Lone parent 
Other family member 
Not in a famiiy(b) 


All employed males 


Femtaies 
Parmer in couple- 
With children aged 0-14 
Without children aged 0-14 
Lone parent 
Other family member 
Not in a family(b) 


All employed females 


Persoits 
Partner in couple- 
With children aged (+14 11.6 2,606.8 
Without children aged 0-14 10.1 2,406.2 
Lone parent 11.2 256.5 
Other family member 3.0 1,319.9 
Not in a family(b) 9.0) $55.1 


Allemployed persons 9.3- 7,604.5 


(a) Excludes persons who worked mainly from homie. Inchicles 
activity items work brought home and work-related communication. 
(b) Comprises lone persons, persons in group households and 
unrelated individuals ving with a family. 


Source: Time Use Survey 





On an average day, 9 per cent of employed people 
aged 15 years and over brought wark home. This 
proportion did not include those whose paid work 
was mostly done from home. 


Men are slightly more likely to bring work home 
than women. Ten per cent of employed men 
reported they undertook work-related activities at 
home on an average day, compared with 8 per 
cent of employed women. 


The proportion of parents who bring work home is 
higher than that of other workers. Thirteen per 
cent of employed fathers with children aged 0 to 
14 brought work home on an average day, as did 9 
per cent of employed mothers. 





On an average day in 1992, 9% of 
employed people spent time on 
work-related tasks at home. The 
average time they spent was 73 
minutes. 





The average time spent on work brought home by 
was 73 minutes aday. While parents were more 
likely to bring work home than other workers, 
they were generally less likely to spend as much 
time as others on the work they brought home. 
Couples with 0 to 14 year-old children spent an 
average of 68 minutes and lone fathers spent an 
average of 66 minutes per day on work brought 
home. However, on average, lone mothers spent 
the most time of all groups on work they brought 
home (90 minutes). Partnered women without 0 to 
14 year-old children averaged a similar amount of 
time (89 minutes) as lone mothers, as did men who 
did not live with a family (87 minutes). 


Other family members, which include a high 
proportion of young adults, were least likely to 
bring work home and spent the least amount of 
time when they did. They are likely to be in the 
early stages of career formation or development. 


Table 20. Employed persons aged 15 years 
and over(a) who brought work home: 
average time spent on work brought home 
by living arrangements, 1992 
Living arrangments Males Females Persons 

- manutes per day - 
Partner in couple 


With children aged 0-14 73 54 68 
Without children aged 0-14 76 89 81 


Lone parent 66 90 85 
Other family member 55 38 49 
Not in a familytb> 87 65 78 


AH employed persons who 
brought work home 75 70 7a 


(a) Excludes persons who worked mainly from home, Includes 
activity items work brought honte and work-related communication. 
(b) Comprises lone persons, persons in group households and 
unrelated individuals living with a family. 


Source: Tre Use Survey 
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Home-based employment 


The option of home-based work has been 
recognised as a benefit to those with family 
responsibilities (McCreadie, 1994), and is reflected 
in the growth of this form of employment in recent 
years. Between 1989 and 1992, the number of 
people who worked from home in their main job, 
excluding farmers and farm workers, increased by 
18 per cent. This increase was 6 times the increase 
in the total number of employed persons over this 


period (3%) (see Persons Employed at Hore, 


Australia, 6275.05, 


Over half a million people (8% of all 
employed people) did most of their 


paid work at home. 





In 1992, over half a million people reported that 
their paid work was done mostly at home, 
accounting for 8 per cent of all employed people. 


Ten per cent of employed women and 6 per cent of 
employed men were engaged in home-based 
employment. 


The majority of women who worked mostly from 
home were partners in couple families (88%). 

Over half were mothers with 0 to 14 year-old 
children (54%) and 34 per cent were partnered but 
without children in this age group. The 
proportions of partnered men who worked from 
home were 37 per cent for those with 0 to 14 
year-olds and 41 per cent for those without 0 to 14 
year-olds. Eighteen per cent of the total number of 
employed partnered mothers of 0 to 14 year old 
children, worked from home, compared with 6 per 
cent of partnered fathers. 


Time spent on home-based work 
and household work 


The average time spent by men on both labour 
force and household activities is not greatly 
affected by whether or not they work from home. 
In 1992, men in home-based employment spent 44 
hours per week on labour force activities while all 
employed men spent an average of 46 hours. Men 
in home-based employment spent an average of 17 
hours per week on household activities while all 
employed men averaged 15 hours per week. 


Table 21. Employed persons aged 15 years and over: average time spent on labour force and unpaid 
household(a) activities by place of employment and living arrangements, 1992 


Males fe Females 


Place of employment and Labour Total in Labour Total in 
living arrangements force Household Total category force Fiousehold Total category 


- hours per week - - “GOO - - hours per week - - ‘O00 - 
Persons in home-based employment 
Partner in couple- 
With children aped 0-14 91.9 16.8 13.2 50.6 
Wathout chiidren aged (114 36.4 17.3 16.6 38.2 
Lone parent 92.4 15.9 ; 312 35.7 
Other family member 54.1 16.1 17.3 26.6 
Not in a farnily(b) 29.8 17.5 : , 10.3 28.9 
All employed persons in 
home-based employment 43.8 17.9 ; 15.2 44.0 


All employed persons 

Partner in couple- 
With children aged 0-14 47.7 18.3 66.0 1,620.0 22.5 43.6 66.2 986.6 
Without chitdren aged 0-14 46.6 15.2 61.5 1,406.7 32.6 2f2 59.7 1,059.5 
Lone parent 32,6 14.4 67.0 45.7 i 30.4 63.7 rails) 
Other family member 38.6 8.2 46.7 794.2 30.2 13.2 43.4 525.8 
Not in a family(b) 46.0) 13.2 9.2 527.1 B74 16.7 O44 428.0 
All employed persons 45.5 14.8 60.3 4,393.6 29.9 28.7 58.6 3,219.9 


(a) Includes domestic, child care and purchasing activities. (b) Comprises lone parents, persons in group households and unrelated individuals living with a 
family 


Source: Time Use Survey 





Partnered mothers of young 
children, who worked at home, 
spent an average of 51 hours per 


Time spent by men on labour force 
and household tasks is not greatly 


affected by whether or not they work 
from home. week on household activities and 13 


hours on labour force activities. 





However, on average, women in home-based 
employment spent less time on labour force 
activities and more time on household activities 
than employed women, Jn 1992, women in 
home-based employment spent half the average 
amount of time on labour force activities (15 hours 
per week), compared with all employed women 
(30 hours per week). The average time spent on 
household activities by women in home-based 
employment was 44 hours per week, whereas all 
employed women spent 29 hours per week. 


Partnered mothers of 0 to 14 year-old children 
who worked from home spent more time on 
household activities (51 hours per week} than all 
employed women with children of these ages (44 
hours per week), while averaging substantially less 
time on labour force activities (13 hours compared 
with 23 hours per week). For partnered fathers of 
0 to 14 year-olds who worked from home, these 
time use patterns were the reverse of partnered 


For women, working from home suggests a mothers who worked from home (17 hours per 
different emphasis on the amount of time spent in week spent on household activities and 52 hours 
household versus labour force activities than per week on Jabour force activities) and differed 
people engaged in other forms of employment. little from the hours of all employed men with 
Living arrangements can also impact on the children of these ages (18 and 48 hours per week 
distribution of time spent on these activities. respectively). 
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In contrast, lone mothers engaged in home-based 
employment had a more even distribution 
between household and labour force activities (36 
hours and 31 hours respectively), The combined 
number of hours spent on these tasks for lone 
mothers in home-based employment was 67 hours 
per week, while those in all forms of employment 
averaged 44 hours per week. 


Why people work from home 


The reasons for beginning to work from home 
differ between men and women. The most 
frequently-stated reasons that women gave for 
working from home related to the care of children 
(25%) and to the operation of their ownora family 
business (24%), Other reasons they gave were to 
help their spouse (16%) and to avoid or reduce 
office costs (12%). 


More than half of men who worked from home 
did so either to avoid or reduce office costs (31%) 
or to operate their own or a family business (21%). 
Nine per cent of men began working from home 
because no other work was available and 6 per 
cent because they had reached retirement age. 








Most mothers who work from home 
do so for family reasons (53%). 
Most fathers work from home for 
work reasons (72%). 






The reasons women began working from home, 
are influenced by whether or not a young child is 
present in the household. In 1992, 53 per cent of 
female home-based workers with 0 to 14 year-old 
children began working from home in their main 
job for family reasons, For these mothers, the 
major family reason for working from home was 
the care of children (38%), Al though lower than 
for mothers of 0 to 14 year-olds, the proportion of 
other partnered women who started worki ng at 
home for family reasons was still relatively high 
(23%). The major family reason they gave for 
working at home was to help their spouse (17%). 


Men tended to work from home for reasons other 
than family reasons. Three per cent of fathers of 0 
to 14 year-old children who worked from home, 
did so for family reasons, compared with 1 per 
cent of those without children in this age group. 
Of fathers with 0 to 14 year-olds who worked from 


Fable 22. Persons employed at home in their main job(a)(b): main reason began working at home by 
whether had children aged 0 to 14 years, March 1992 


el = 
Males Females 
a et 


— 


With Without With Without 


children children children children 
Main reason began working at home aped 0-14 aged 0-14 Tota! aged 0-14 aped 0-14 Tota} Total 
~% - 


Work reasons 


Wanted office at home/no overheads /norent 33.4 
[id not want to travel to work "3.6 
Hleable working hours “4 § 
No other work available 9 
To open/operate own/family business with Spouse 254 
Tatal 72,4 
Family reasaris 
Children too young / preferred to look after children *3.0 
To help spouse ol 
fatal *3.0 
Reached retirement ave **0.9 
Other 23.8 
All persons employed at home 100.0 
Number (‘000) 27.2 





Source: Persons Employed At Home Survey 
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29.5 
**0.9 
"5.0 
12 
19.6 
66,2 


#02 
adel WA 
bial I's 


8.7 
23.9 
100.0 
53.4 


30.8 
“1S 
"4.9 
oe 
eid 
63.2 


ial 
"0.7 
uae Oe 


*6.0 
25.9 


100.0 
80.6 


9.4 
"0.9 
5.2 
"2.4 
2t.4 
39.3 


38.2 
14.9 
53.1 


+e 


7.9 


100.0 
107.0 


(a) Excludes persons for whom family status was not determined. (b) Excludes farmers and persons who work on farms. 


TL 
15.3 


180.0 
75.6 


11.8 
rer 

5.4 
"4.3 
24.3 
48.) 


25.0 
15.7 
40,7 


**0.5 
10.9 


100.8 
182.6 





17.6 
2.1 
o.2 
>a 

23.4 

54.7 


17.7 
17,1 
28,8 


pan 
14.9 


100.0 


263.2 





home, almost three-quarters did so for a 
work-related reason, compared with two-thirds of 
men who did not have a child aged 14 and under. 


Transport between home and work 


Time spent travelling to and from work has the 
potential to significantly reduce time that family 
members have together. The cost of transport may 
also affect family well-being. For people with 
child care or other family responsibilities, being 
close to work and community services and having 
convenient access to affordable transport can help 
to balance work and family responsibilities. 


On average, employed women who were caring 
tor children or other relatives spent less time 
travelling to work than their male counterparts. In 
1992, 54 per cent of these women either worked 
from home or lived within fifteen minutes of work, 
compared with 40 per cent of men. The 
proportion of men (25%) who travelled 30 minutes 
or more to work was higher than that for women 
(16%). 


Figure 11. Employed parents of children 
aged 0 to 11 years and employed providers of 
personal care/home help: usual time taken to 

travel to work, 1992 


Works from hame 
Less than 14 minutes 
15-29 minutes 

349-59 minutes 

1 hour and over 
Time varies 





Source: Family Survey 


Workplace options 


An Australian Institute of Family Studies survey of 
employer views on work and family found that, on 
the whole, corporate values '‘...were still based on 
the premise that work and family lives were 
separate worlds’ (Wolcott, 1991), Employers must 
consider how to maintain efficient and competitive 
work practices, as well as how to incorporate a 
fiexible environment in which family 
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responsibilities are taken into account. These 
aspects are sometimes seen as mutually exclusive 
dornains, although there is a growing recognition 
by employers that a flexible working environment 
may contribute to economic productivity and 
employee job satisfaction (Cass, 1994), 


Options for the functioning of the workplace in 
relation to family issues are examined in this 
section. These include what families have or 
would like to have available to care for sick 
children, the use of flexible work arrangements to 
care for children, leave arrangements of those 
caring for people with disabilities and employer 
assistance with child care. 


Time off work to care for sick 
children 


For families with both parents employed or an 
employed lone parent, when a child is sick and 
needs time off school or regular day care, 
alternative arrangements to care for that child 
must be made. In many cases this involves a 
parent taking time off work. In the six months to 
June 1993, there were 470,000 families in which 
both parents or the lone parent were employed 
and where children aged 11 and under were 
absent from school or formal care due to sickness. 


Mothers in couple families with both parents 
employed are more than twice as likely than the 
fathers in such families to take time off work to 
care for a sick child, In the six months to [une 
1993, there were 410,300 couple families with two 
employed parents where children were unable to 
attend school or formal care due to sickness. Over 
a third (36%) of mothers took leave from work to 
care for their children, compared with 16 per cent 
of fathers. Of the couples who had sick children, 
42 per cent had one or both parents take time off 
work to care for their children. 


Mothers in couple families with both parents 
employed are also more likely than fathers to take 
unpaid leave to care for a sick child. Of mothers 
who took leave, 34 per cent took unpaid leave, 
compared with 19 per cent of fathers. This 
difference was greater for couple families where 
the father worked fuil-time and the mother 
worked part-time. In such families, 16 per cent of 
fathers who took leave, took unpaid leave, 
compared with 45 per cent of mothers. There was 
little difference between mothers and fathers when 
both worked full-time. 


Table 23. Couple families with both 
parents employed, and children aged 0 to 
11 years who were absenf(a): whether 
parent(s) took time off work to care for sick 
child(ren) by selected characteristics(b), 
June 1993 


Male 

Both full-time 

Whether took time off full- /female 
and type ofleave taken time part-time Other 


_Of 
Father took tine off 

Unpaid leavetfc) 15.8 
Flex /rostered day off 24.4 
Family /special 13.8 
Sick 29.2 
Recreation "9.6 
Other 7 
No formal leave *13.0 


Total fathers who 
took time off 106.0 
Number ('000) 29,8 


Father did not take 
tinte off (0X) 270.6 


Mother took time off 
Unpaid leave{c) : 45.4 725.3 
Flex/rostered day off 17.6 *25.0 
Family /special 9.9 *21.4 
Sick 22.0 **16.6 
Recrealion "4.2 "5.2 
Other st rr 
No formal leave 124 *18.0 


Total mothers who 
took ime off 100.0 160.0 
Number ('000) 77.6 "3.3 


Mother did not take 
time off (O00) . 172.9 {0.0 


Either parent took 
tine off (000) 


Netther parent took 
hime off { O00) 


All couple families with 
both parents employed 
and children who were 
absent ('000) 146.6 250.4 13.2 410.3 


(a} From school or child care due to illness. (b) More than one 
type of leave could be taken and therefore components do not 
add ta totals. (c) Includes leave without pay. 


Source: Child Care Survey 


A slightly higher proportion of families with an 
employed lone parent than couple families with 
both parents employed had a parent who took 
time off work to care for a sick child (46% 
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compared with 42%). Lone parents who worked 
full-time were more likely to take time off (53%) 
than those who worked part-time (40%). 
Part-timers (46%) were more likely than those 
working full-time (32%) to have taken unpaid 
leave. The higher proportion of unpaid leave 
reflects the fact that part-time workers are more 
likely to be casual workers with less access to paid 
leave. 


Table 24. One parent families with parent 
employed, and children aged 0 to 11 years 
who were absent(a): whether parent took 
time off work to care for sick child(ren) by 
selected characteristics{b), June 1993 


Whether took time off Full Part- 
and type of leave taken time time Total 


- oF, 

Parent took time off 
Unpaid leave(c} 32.3 45.9 
Flex/ rostered day off "15.6 *13.0 
Family /special leave *718.0 "6.6 
Sick leave 34.6 "197 
Recreation leave “5 *L.3 
No formal leave "49 "7.9 
Total 100.0 100.0 
Number (G00) 15.7 13.2 


Parent did not take tine off (O00) 14i00 (26.0 


All one parent families with 
employed parent and children 
who were absent (O00) 29.8 33.2 6340 


(a) From school or child care die to illness. (b} Morc than one 
type of leave could be taken and therefore components do not 
add to totals. (c) Includes leave without pay. 


Source: Child Care Survey 





Other arrangements to care for sick 
children 


Parents do not always take time off work when a 
child ts sick. It is more often the case that a sick 
child is cared for in some other way, Leaving care 
to an older brother or sister, taking the sick child 
to work or getting family or friends to help out, 
are common arrangements. Commitment to work, 
lack of paid leave or fear of losing a job may all be 
reasons which make taking time off work 
impractical or inappropriate. In addition, the 
hours or flexibility of some jobs may be such that 
parents are able to look after their sick child 
themselves, without this affecting their work 
hours. 





In 62% of one parent families and 
48% of couple families in which a 
child was sick, arrangements other 
than time off work were used to care 


for the child. 







In half of families where a child was sick, 
arrangements other than a parent taking time off 
work was used. This was more often the case in 
one parent families (62%) than in couple families 
(48%). 


Lone parents are more likely to rely on family and 
friends to care for a sick child than parents in 
couple families, For families where an 
arrangement other than a parent taking time off 


Table 25. Families with parent(s) (a) 
employed and children aged 0 to 11 years 
who were absent(b): whether used 
arrangements other than Gme off work to 
care for sick child(ren) by selected 
characteristics(c), June 1993 


Family type 


Whether used arrangements One 
and type of arrangements Couple parent 


7, 
Arrangemenis used 
Child looked after self *6.7 
Child cared for by sibling *7.0 
Chiid cared for by other 
relative : 64.3 
Child cared for by other 
person 
Child taken to work 
Worked al home 
Other 
Total arrangements 
Number (000) 


Did not use these 
arrarigemertts (000) 


All families with employed 
parent(a) and children 
who were absent (000) 410.3 63.0 473.2 


{a} Comprises employed one parent famuilies and couple families 
with both parents employed. (b} From schoo! or child care due to 
Hines. (c} Families may use more than one type of arrangement 
and therefore components do not add to totals. 


Source: Child Care Survey 
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work was used to care for a sick child, the most 
common type of arrangement was care by a 
relative other than a sibling (54%), This 
arrangement was more likely in one parent 
families (64%) than in couple families (52%). Lone 
parents were also more likely to use arrangements 
in which sick children looked after themselves, or 
were cared for by a sibling or a non-relative, 
although numbers in each case are small. Parents 
in couple families were more likely to work from 
home or to take the child to work with them, than 
those in one parent families (35% compared with 
16%). 


Preferred care arrangements 


A child's sickness is not usually somethme that 
parents can predict and prepare for in advance. 
For families where two parents or a lone parent 
are employed, arranging suitable care by a third 
person or taking time off work at short notice may 
be particularly difficult. Arrangements which 
enable employed parents to react quickly and 
flexibly to these situations assist family life. 


Employed mothers may not have access to the care 
options they would prefer when their children are 
sick, In the six months to June 1993, there were 
272,300 children with an employed lone parent or 
two employed parents who were absent from 
school or formal] care due to sickness; for whom a 
mother reported care arrangements. While the 
majority (58%) had mothers who were happy with 
their current arrangements, 42 per cent had 
mothers who would have preferred a care 
arrangement other than the one that was used. Of 
the children whose mothers took time off work 
only, over half (53%) had a mother who preferred 
an alternative care arrangement. About a third of 
the children had a mother who did not take any 
time off work and preferred an alternative care 
arrangement. 


For 77 per cent of the children who were not in 
the most preferred care arrangement, their 
mothers would have liked an arrangement which 
included paid family leave; 23 per cent would 
have preferred sick care facilities at a school or 
child care centre; and 22 per cent, a person from a 
sick care agency in the child's home. 


Tablé 26, Children aged 0 to 11 years in families with employed parent(s)(a): arrangements used by 
mother to care for sick child(ren) by mothers’ preferred arrangement, June 1993 


Arrangement preterred by mother{b) Mother 


Paid sick care 
family facilities by 


Avyrangements used leave schoclorcenire Day Care 


Tinie off work onty 
Unpaid leave 
Family /special Jeave 
Other paid leave 
No formal leave 


Total 
Time off work and other 


arratgentents 
Other arrangements only 


Neither time off work nar 
other arrangements 


All children aged 0-11 in families 
with parent(s} employed Tie 22.5 


Person from prefers 


Family sick care agency current 


10.2 


in own home Other Total arrangement 
- ‘DOO - - "000 - 

Zot 22.5 

G4 5.4 

41.8 23.5 


6.9 10.0 
Yama 63.3 


55.6 thé 
63.7 118.5 


45.2 il?.? 


21.5 pe 4 242.0 330.3 572.3 


(a) Comprises children m couple families with both parents employed and employed Jone mother families. Children in employed lone father families and 
in couple families where the father’s preferences were coliected instead of the mothers are excluded. (6) Components do not add to total as mothers may 


fave more than one preference, 


Source: Child Care Survey 


Flexible working arrangements 


Employed mothers are almost three times as likely 
as employed fathers to use some form of flexible 
working arrangement to care for their children. In 
68 per cent of families with employed mothers of 
children aged 11 and under, mothers used a 
flexible work arrangement to care for children. In 
families with employed fathers, a quarter (24%) of 
fathers used such an arrangement. 


The pattern of flexible work options differed for 
fathers and mothers. Although the use of flexible 
working hours was the most frequently reported 
option for both fathers and mothers, fathers (64%) 
were more likely to use this than mothers (44%), 
About a quarter of both men and women worked 
at home so they could also care for their children, 
but a much greater proportion of mothers (41%) 
than fathers (3%) chose permanent part-time work. 
Twice the proportion of fathers (19%) as mothers 
(10%) worked shiftwork so that they could care for 
their children. 





The proportion of working mothers who used 
flexible work arrangements to help in the care of 
their children increased as the numberof children 
in the family increased. The proportions ranged 
from 63 per cent of mothers with one child to 82 
per cent of mothers with four or more children. 
However, the proportion of fathers who used 
some form of flexible working arrangement did 
not increase with the number of children. 


Figure 12, Families with children aged 0 fo 11 
years and at least one employed parent: 
number of children in family by proportion 
where parent used flexible work 
arrangements to care for child{ren), June 1993 





} child 
2 children 
3 children 
4 or more 
children 
0 ?f Att fad RO} 1o0 
Per cent 


Source: Child Care Surmey 


Table 27. Families with children aged 0 to 11 years and at least one employed parent: whether parents 
used work arrangements to care for child(ren} by type used (a), June 1993 


Families wilh an 


Families with an Families with etther 


Wark alrangements used employed father employed mother parent employed 


Work arrangements used 
Flexable working hours 
Permanent part-ime work 
Shiftwork 
Work at home 
Jeb sharing 
Other 


Total who used work arrangements 
Number ('00) 


Dad not use work arrangements (X00) 


All families with children aged 0-11 and 
at least ane parent employed (000) 


(a) Components do not add to total as parents could use more than one type of working arrangement. 


Source: Child Care Survey 


Table 28. Employed principal carers(a): 
whether often needs time off work for the 
caring role by type of leave arrangements 

used, 1993 


Whether need time off and 


type of leave arrrangement Males Females [Persons 


a Ae 

Needed time off tork 
Type of leave used- 

Sick leave 

Fleable hours 

Recreation or long 

service leave 

Orher 
Not a wage /salary earner 
All who needed 

time off work 
Number (000) 


Did not Heed time 
off work (000) 


Not stated {’{}00} 


All employed 
principal carers ('000} 74.5 144.9 219.3 


{a) Of persons who require assistance with self-care, mobility or 
verbal communication. Five per cent were caring for non-family 
members. {b) Components do not add to total as more than one 
type of arrangement could be used. 


Source: Survey of Disability, Agemg and Carers 
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Around a fifth of employed principal carers tor 
family members or others with disabilities often 
needed time off work because of their caring role. 
Both men and women most commonly used 
flexible working hours (41%} in these 
circumstances. A similar proportion of men (9%) 
and women (7%) used sick leave. However, men 
were more likely to use recreation or long service 
leave (27%) than women (13%). 


Employer assistance with child care 


Employers offering some form of formal child care 
assistance to their employees are relatively rare. In 
1993, 6 per cent of the 1.2 million families with 
children aged 11 and under and at least one parent 
who was a wage or salary earner, were offered 
such assistance by their employer. Of those who 
were offered assistance, 28 per cent used the 
assistance. 


Mothers are more likely than fathers both to be 
offered assistance and then to use it once it is 
offered. Seven per cent of mothers who were 
wage or salary earners were offered assistance 
compared with 3 per cent of fathers. Thirty-five 
per cent of mothers who were offered assistance 
made use of it, compared with 16 per cent of 
fathers. Work-based child care was the most 
common type of assistance offered to either parent 
(4%), followed by a child care referral /information 
seTvice (2%), 





Fable 29. Families with children aged 0 to 11 years and at least one wage and salary earning parent: 
type of employer assistance offered by whether employer assistance offered or used, June 1993 


Sex of parent and type of employer assistance offered 


Ser 
Fathers 
Mothers 


Type of assistariceta) 
Work-based child care facilities 
Reserved places in local child care services 
Employer supported vacation care 
Child care referral /infortnathon service 


calary package which includes child care fees 
All types of assistance 


(a) Components do not add to total as more than one type of employer assistance could be offered and/or used. 


Serree: Child Care Surney 
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Used 
rite 


15.6 
35.2 


29.4 
"14.2 
eats 
"12:8 

42.7 


28.0 


Offered 
Not used 


$4.4 
64.8 


70.6 
85.8 
77.3 
87.2 
97.3 


72.0 


Total 
_ ‘CAND - 


eee 
460.7 


43.6 
8.7 
8.7 


9.0 


"e in category 
offered assistance 








GLOSSARY 


FAMILY/HOUSEHOLD STRUCTURE 


In this section, the term ‘family’ refers only to the household family. 


A child is a family member living with at least one parent (natural or step) in the same household and who does 
not have a child (natural or step) or spouse of their own usually resident in the household. 


A couple is two usual residents, both aged 15 years and over, who are either registered married to each other or 
living in a de facto relationship with each other. Prior to 1994, the ABS did not classify a homosexual couple as 
a couple in its collections. All surveys in this publication were collected prior to 1994. Homosexual couples 
appear as ‘unrelated individuals’ in a family or group household. 


A de facto relationship is where a man and woman live together as husband and wife but are not registered as 
married to each other. 


A dependent child is a usual resident child aged under 15 years, or aged 15 to 24 years and studying full-time, 


A family is two or more persons living in the same household who are related to each other by blood, marniage, 
de facto partnering, fostering or adoption. 


A family household is a household that contains a family, regardless of whether other persons reside in the 
household. 


A group household is a household containing two or more unrelated individuals, and no related individuals. 


A household is a lone person or a group of people who usually reside together. Communal institutions (eg. 
boarding schools, mental institutions) are excluded. A household may consist of: 


> one person; 

+ one family; 

- one family and unrelated individuals, = 
- related families with or without unrelated individual(s); 

- unrelated families with or without unrelated individual(s); 

- unrelated individuals, 


A lone parent is a usual resident aged 15 years and over who does not have a usual resident spouse (marriage or 
de facto) but has at least one usually resident child (natural, step or otherwise related) who does not have a 
usually resident spouse (marriage or de facto) or child of their own. 


A lone person household is a household containing one person only. 
Natural children include those who are fostered or adopted. 


A non-dependent child is a usual resident child aged 25 years and over, or aged 15 to 24 years and not studying 
full-time. 


A one parent family comprises a lone parent and that parent's child(ren) plus all other persons in the household 
related to them, provided those persons do not have a spouse or child of their own. 


Other family household comprises other related individuals living in family households, and other related 
individuals living together or with couple and one parent families. 


Other related individual is a related individual! who is not the spouse, child, parent or ancestor of any usual 
resident eg. aunts, uncles. 
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Otherwise related dependent child is a usually resident dependent child who is not the natural or step child of any 
lone parent/either member of couple in the household, 


A parent is a usual resident aged 15 years and over who has at least one usually resident child (natural, step or 
otherwise related) and that child does not have a spouse or child of their own. 


A partner is a spouse in a de facto relationship or registered marriage between people of the opposite sex 
usually resident in the same household. Prior to 1994, the ABS did not classify homasexuals as partners in its 
collections. All surveys in this publication were collected prior to 1994, Homosexual partners appear as 
‘unrelated individuals’ in a family or group household. 


Registered marriage is a formally registered marriage tor which the partners hold a marriage certificate. 


Related fanulies fand unrelated individual(s)] exist where a household contains at least two families of whom at 
least two are related. 


A related indtvidual is a usual resident who is related to at least one other usual resident by blood, marriage 
Gncluding de facto}, adoption or fostering, They must not have a spouse usually resident in the household, 
They must not have a child usually resident in the household who does not have a usually resident spouse or 
child, 


Spouse is a non-sex-specific term which means registered marnage or de facto partner. 


A usual resident of a private dwelling is a person who lives in that particular dwelling and regards it as their 
only or main home. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Absence from work is an absence from the workplace during normal working hours for more than 3 hours, An 
absence due to normal working arrangements, such as a rostered day off, time off on flex leave or time off in 
lieu is not included under this definition. Absences due ta worker's compensation are not included. 


Barriers to labour force participation occur for those persons identified as not in the labour force and who would 
like a full-time or part-time job but have not looked for work during the past four weeks. [t also includes those 
people who are looking for work, but if offered a job, could not start work within the next week. Specific 
barriers include: 


Personal considerations- 
own ill health or pregnancy; 
pregnancy; 
studying; 


Family responsibilities- 
caring for children; 
caring for sick, disabled or elderly family member; 
looking after spouse/home; 
other reason not identified. 


A break from work is a period of six months or more away from work since began working tor current employer. 
Persons whe had worked for their current employer for more than ten years were only asked about breaks in 
the last ten years. 

Casual entployees are those who are not entitled to annual or sick leave in their current position. 

Employed persons are those aged 15 years and over and currently work for pay, profit, commission or payment 


in kind in a job or business, or on a farm {comprising employees, employers and self-employed persons), or 
work without pay in a family business or on a farm (ie unpaid family helpers), 
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Employees are persons aged 15 years and over whe worked in their current position for an employer for wages 
or salary including owner-managers (ie persons who worked in their own business, with or without employees, 
if that business was a limited liability company). School students aged 15 to 20 years who also worked as wage 
and salary earners and persons who worked solely for payment in kind were excluded. 


Full-time employed persons are those who usually work 35 hours or more per week in all jobs. 


fob-holders are employees as defined and persons who were away from work for four weeks or more without 
pay, or who were stood down for less than four weeks for reasons other than bad weather/ plant breakdown, 
or who were away from work on workers’ compensation and not returning (or unsure about returning) to their 
employer. 


Labour force comprises, for any group, persons aged 15 years and over who are employed or unemployed. 


Labour force activities, in the Time Use Survey, include activities carried out in paid employment, or unpaid 
work in a family business or farm; job search activities; and related activities such as travel to work or in the 
course of job search, and time spent in the workplace during work breaks. 


Labour force participation rate is, for any group, the number of persons who are employed or unemployed, 
expressed as a percentage of all persons in that group. 


Labour force status classifies persons as employed, unemployed or not in the labour force. For the Survey of 
Disability, Ageing and Carers, this classification excludes school students. 


Not im the labour force describes those individuals who are not employed in any job, business or farm, and have 
not looked for work during the last four weeks, and those permanently unable to work. Also included are 
those people who are looking for work, but if offered a job, could not start work within the next week. 


Occupation is coded according to the Australian Standard Classification of Occupations (ASCO) from the 
respondent's description of the kind of work they perform. 


Part-time employed persons are those employed persons who usually work less than 35 hours per week in all jobs. 
Permanent employees are employees who are entitled to annual leave or sick leave in their main job. 


Persons employed at home are those who usually worked more hours at home than elsewhere in their main or 
second job or business. Unpaid voluntary workers and persons who worked less than one hour per week are 
excluded. In the Labour Force Surveys, farmers, farm managers, farm hands and assistants were also 
excluded. 


Sector of employment is used to classify a respondent's employer as a public or private enterprise. Public sector 
includes local government authorities, government departments, agencies and authorities created by, or 
reporting to the Commenwealth and State parliaments. All remaining employees are classified as private 
sector, 


Size of location is the number of persons employed at the location of the respondent’s current position. 


Unemployed persons are not currently employed in any job, business or farm and have looked for work during 
the last four weeks and would be able to start work within the next week. 


Unemployment rate is, for any group, the number of unemployed persons expressed as a percentage of the 
labour force in the same group. 


(Linpaid) household work reters to the three major activity groups of domestic activities, child care and 


purchasing. Domestic activities include domestic management, home and car maintenance and improvement, 
pet care, care of the grounds; food preparation, service and clean-up; washing, ironing and tidying activities. 
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Weekly hours worked includes paid and unpaid overtime worked in all jobs. 


Work, if unqualified, refers to paid employment. 


GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION 
A Non-English speaking country is one other than a Main English speaking country. 


An other Main English speaking country (other than Australia) is a country from which Australia receives 
significant numbers of overseas settlers who are likely to speak English. These are Canada, England, Scotland, 
Wales, Northern Ireland, Republic of Ireland, United States of America, South Africa and New Zealand. 


PERSONAL CARE/HOME HELP/CHILD CARE 


Format child care reters to regulated care away from the child's home and includes: 


- before and after school care; 

+ pre-school and kindergarten centres; 
* jong day care centres; 

« family day care; 

- occasional care centres; 

- adjunct care centres. 


informal child care is non-regulated care either in the child's home or elsewhere. Care could be free or charged 
for by the carer and inchides: 


- usually resident family members and relatives [other than (step) mothers and (step) fathers]; 
* non-usually resident relatives; 

: neighbours and friends; 

' privately employed persons; 

» any other person. 


A provider of personal carefhame help is a person who provides personal care/home help to a family member 
because of that family member's long term illness, disability or old age. Personal care/home help comprises: 


» meals (preparing, cooking, feeding); 
- housework (vacuuming, washing, ironing, cleaning floors/bathrooms), 
« house repair / maintenance; 


+ personal care (washing, bathing, dressing, toileting); 
* general nursing care (help to administer drugs, continuing supervision). 


DISABILITY 
The International Classification of impairments, Disabilities and Handicaps definition for disability is as follows: 


In the context of health experience, a disability is any restriction or lack {resulting from an impairment) of 
ability to perform an activity in the manner or within the range considered normal for a human being. 


For the purposes of the 1993 Survey of Disability, Ageing and Carers: 


Disability is defined as the presence of one or more of a selected group of limitations, restrictions or 
impairments which had lasted, or were likely to last, for a period of six months or more. 
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A person with a disability without a handicap has one of the broad Jimitations, restrictions or impairments as 
given for disability, but is not restricted in any of the specific tasks given to identify persons with a handicap. 


A handicap is identified as a limitation to perform certain tasks associated with daily living. The limitation must 
be due to a disability and in relation to one or move of the following areas: self-care; mobility; verbal 
communication; schooling and employment, For more information, refer to Disability, Ageing and Carers: User 
Guide (4437.0), 


A principal carer is a person aged 15 years and over providing the most informal care for the activities of 
self-care, mobility or verbal communication, Principal carers are chosen {by the care recipient) from the main 
carers nominated for the activities of self-care, mobility or verbal communication. A recipient can identify only 
one principal carer. 
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Special tabulations vee 


Special tabulations can be produced on request to meet individual user requirements, These can be 
provided in printed form or on floppy disk. Subject to confidentiality and sampling variability 
constraints, tabulations can be produced from a survey incorporating data items, populations and 
geographic areas selected to mect individual requirements. 
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aggregation of categories in other variables ensures confidentiality of individual respondents is 
maintained, Enquiries should be mace to the contact officer listed at the front of this publication. 
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